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THERE IS NOTHING TO TELL. 


Captain AyLMER had never before this knelt to Clara Amedroz. 
Such kneeling on the part of lovers used to be the fashion, because 
lovers in those days held in higher value than they do now that 
which they asked their ladies to give,—or because they pretended to 
do so. The forms at least of supplication were used ; whereas in these 
wiser days Augustus simply suggests to Caroline that they two 
might as well make fools of themselves together,—and so the thing 
is settled without the need of much prayer. Captain Aylmer’s 
engagement had been originally made somewhat after this fashion. 
He had not, indeed, spoken of the thing contemplated as a folly, not 
being a man given to little waggeries of that nature ; but he had been 
calm, unenthusiastic, and reasonable. He had not attempted to 
evince any passion, and would have been quite content that Clara 
should believe that he married as much from obedience to his aunt 
as from love for herself, had he not found that Clara would not take 
him at all under such a conviction. But though she had declined to 
come to him after that fashion,—though something more than that 
had been needed,—still she had been won easily, and, therefore, 
lightly prized. I fear that it is so with everything that we value,— 
with our horses, our houses, our wines, and, above all, with our 
women. Where is the man who has heart and soul big enough to 
love a woman with increased force of passion because she has at once 
recognised in him all that she has herself desired ? Captain Aylmer 
having won his spurs easily, had taken no care in buckling them, 
and now found, to his surprise, that he was like to lose them. 
He had told himself that he would only be too glad to shuffle his 
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feet free of their bondage ; but now that they were going from him, 
he began to find that they were very necessary for the road that 
he was to travel. “Clara,” he said, kneeling by her side, “you 
are more to me than my mother; ten times more!” 

This was all new to her. Hitherto, though she had never desired 
that he should assume such attitude as this, she had constantly been 
unconsciously wounded by his coldness,—by his cold propriety and 
unbending self-possession. His cold propriety and unbending self- 
possession were gone now, and he was there at her feet. Such an 
argument, used at Aylmer Park, would have conquered her,—would 
have won her at once, in spite of herself; but now she was minded 
to be resolute. She had sworn to herself that she would not peril 
herself, or him, by joining herself to a man with whom she had so 
little sympathy, and who apparently had none with her. But in 
what way was she to answer such a prayer as that which was now 
made to her? The man who addressed her was entitled to use all 
the warmth of an accepted lover. He only asked for that which had 
already been given to him. 

“ Captain Aylmer ,” she began. 

“Why is it to be Captain Aylmer? What have I done that you 
should use me in this way? It was not I who,—who,—made you 
unhappy at Aylmer Park.” 

“T will not go back to that. It isof nouse. Pray get up. It 
shocks me to see you in this way.” 

“Tell me, then, that it is once more all right between us. Say 
that, and I shall be happier than I ever was before ;—yes, than I ever 
was before. I know how much I love you now, how sore it would be 
to lose you. I have been wrong. I had not thought enough of 
that, but I will think of it now.” 

She found that the task before her was very difficult,—so difficult 
that she almost broke down in performing it. It would have been so 
easy and, for the moment, so pleasant to have yielded. ‘ He had 
his hand upon her arm, having attempted to take her hand. In 
preventing that she had succeeded, but she could not altogether 
make herself free from him without rising. For a moment she had 
paused,—paused as though she were about to yield. For a moment, 
as he looked into her eyes, he had thought that he would again be vic- 
torious. Perhaps there was something in his glance, some too visible 
return of triumph to his eyes, which warned her of her danger. 
“No!” she said, getting up and walking away from him; “no!” 

“And what does ‘no’ mean, Clara?” Then he also rose, and 
stood leaning on the table. “Does it mean that you will be for- 
sworn ?” 

“Tt means this,—that I will not come between you and your 
mother; that I will not be taken into a family in which I am 
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scorned ; that I will not go to Aylmer Park myself or be the means 
of preventing you from going there.” 

‘There need be no question of Aylmer Park.” 

“There shall be none!” 

“But, so much being allowed, you will be my wife ?” of 

“No, Captain Aylmer;—no. I cannot be your wife. Do not 
press it further; you must know that on such a subject I would 
think much before I answered you. I have thought much, and I 
know that I am right.” 

« And your promised word is to go for nothing ?”’ 

“Tf it will comfort you to say so, you may say it. If you do not 
perceive that the mistake made between us has been as much your 
mistake as mine, and has injured me more than it has injured you, 
I will not remind you of it,—will never remind you of it after this.” 

“ But there has been no mistake,—and there shall be no injury.” 

“Ah, Captain Aylmer! you do not understand; you cannot un- 
derstand. I would not for worlds reproach you; but do you think I 
suffered nothing from your mother ?”’ 

“ And must T pay for her sins ?” 

“There shall be no paying, no punishment, and no reproaches. 
There shall be none at least from me. But,—do not think that I 
speak in anger or in pride,—I will not marry into Lady Aylmer’s 
family.” 

“This is too bad ;—too bad! After all that is past, it is too 
bad!” 

“What can I say? Would you advise me to do that which would 
make us both wretched ?” 

“Tt would not make me wretched. It would make me happy. 
It would satisfy me altogether.” 

“Tt cannot be, Captain Aylmer. It cannot be. When I speak to 
, you in that way, will you not let it be final?” 

He paused a moment before he spoke again, and then he turned 
sharp upon her. “Tell me this, Clara; do you love me? Have you 
ever loved me?” She did not answer him, but stood there, listening 
quietly to his accusations. ‘“ You have never loved me, and yet you 
have allowed yourself to say that you did. Is not that true?” 
Still she did not answer. “I ask you whether that is not true?” 
But though he asked her, and paused for an answer, looking the 
while full into her face, yet she did not speak. ‘And now I suppose 
you will become your cousin’s wife?” he said. “It will suit you to 
change, and to say that you love him.” 

Then at last she spoke. “I did not think that you would have 
treated me in this way, Captain Aylmer! I did not expect that you 
would insult me!” 

“T have not insulted you.” 

8 2 
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“ But your manner to me makes my task easier than I could 
have hoped it to be. You asked me whether I ever loved you? I 
once thought that I did so; and so thinking, told you, without 
reserve, all my feeling. When I came to find that I had been 
mistaken, I conceived myself bound by my engagement to rectify 
my own error as best I could; and I resolved, wrongly,—as I now . 
think, very wrongly,—that I could learn as your wife to love you. 
Then came circumstances which showed me that a release would be 
good for both of us, and which justified me in accepting it. No girl 
eould be bound by any engagement to a man who looked on and 
saw her treated in his own home, by his own mother, as you saw me 
treated at Aylmer Park. I claim to be released myself, and I know 
that this release is as good for you as it is for me.” 

“T am the best judge of that.” 

“ For myself at any rate I will judge. For myself I have decided. 
Now I have answered the questions which you asked me as to my 
love for yourself. To that other question which you have thought 
fit to put to me about my cousin, I refuse to give any answer what- 
soever.” Then, having said so much, she walked out of the room, 
closing the door behind her, and left him standing there alone. 

We need not follow her as she went up, almost mechanically, into 
her own room,—the room that used to be her own,—and then shut 
herself in, waiting till she should be assured, first by sounds in the 
house, and then by silence, that he was gone. That she fell away 
greatly from the majesty of her demeanour when she was thus alone, 
and descended to the ordinary ways of troubled females, we may be 
quite sure. But to her there was no further difficulty. Her work 
for the day was done. In due time she would take herself to the 
cottage, and all would be well, or, at any rate, comfortable with her. 
But what was he todo? How was he to get himself out of the house, 
and take himself back to London ? While he had been in pursuit of her, _ 
and when he was leaving his vehicle at the public-house in the village 
of Belton, he,—like some other invading generals,—had failed to 
provide adequately for his retreat. When he was alone he took a 
turn or two about the room, half thinking that Clara would return to 
him. She could hardly leave him alone in a strange house,—him, 
who, as he had twice told her, had come all the way from Yorkshire 
to see her. But she did not return, and gradually he came to under- 
stand that he must provide for his own retreat without assistance. 
He was hardly aware, even now, how greatly he had transcended his 
usual modes of speech and action, both in the energy of his supplica- 
tion and in the violence of his rebuke. He had been lifted for awhile 
out of himself by the excitement of his position, and now that he was 
subsiding into quiescence, he was unconscious that he had almost 
mounted into passion,—that he had spoken of love very nearly with 
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eloquence. But he did recognise this as a fact,—that Clara was not 
to be his wife, and that he had better get back from Belton to London 
as quickly as possible. It would be well for him to teach himself 
to look back on the result of his aunt’s dying request as an episode in 
his life satisfactorily concluded. His mother had undoubtedly been 
right. Clara, he could now see, would have led him the devil of a 
‘ life; and even had she come to him possessed of a moiety of the 
property,—a supposition as to which he had very strong doubts,— 
still she might have been dear at the money. ‘No real feeling,” 
he said to himself, as he walked about the room,—* none whatever ; 
and then so deficient in delicacy!” But still he was discontented,— 
because he had been rejected, and therefore tried to make himself 
believe that he could still have her if he chose to persevere. ‘“ But 
no,” he said, as he continued to pace the room, “I have done every- 
thing,—more than everything that honour demands. I shall not ask 
her again. It is her own fault. She is an imperious woman, and my 
mother read her character aright.” It did not occur to him, as he 
thus consoled himself for what he had lost, that his mother’s accusa- 
tion against Clara had been altogether of a different nature. When 
we console ourselves by our own arguments, we are not apt to 
examine their accuracy with much strictness. 

But whether he were consoled or not, it was necessary that he 
should go, and in his going he felt himself to'be ill-treated. He left 
the room, and as he went down stairs was disturbed and tormented 
by the creaking of his own boots. He tried to be dignified as he 
walked through the hall, and was troubled at his failure, though 
he was not conscious of any one looking at him. Then it was 
grievous that he should have to let himself out of the front door with- 
out attendance. At ordinary times he thought as little of such things 
as most men, and would not be aware whether he opened a door for 
himself or had it opened for him by another ;—but now there was a 
distressing awkwardness in the necessity for self-exertion. He did 
not know the turn of the handle, and was unfamiliar with the manner 
of exit. He was being treated with indignity,.and before he had 
escaped from the house had come to think that the Amedroz and 
Belton people were somewhat below him. He endeavoured to go out 
without a noise, but there was a slam of the door, without which he 
could not get the lock to work; and Clara, up in her own room, 
knew all about it. 

“Carriage ;—yes ; of course I want the carriage,” he said to the 
unfortunate boy at the public-house. “ Didn’t you hear me say that 
I wanted it ?”? He had come down with a pair of horses, and as he 
saw them being put to the vehicle he wished he had been contented 
with one. As he was standing there, waiting, a gentleman rode by, 
and the boy, in answer to his question, told him that the horse- 
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man was Colonel Askerton. Before the day was over Colonel 
Askerton would probably know all that had happened to him. “Do 
move a little quicker; will you ?” he said to the boy and the old man 
who was to drive him. Then he got into the carriage, and was 
driven out of Belton, devoutly purposing that he never would return ; 
and as he made his way back to Perivale he thought of a certain 
Lady Emily, who would, as he assured himself, have behaved much 
better than Clara Amedroz had done in any such scene as that which 
had just taken place. 

When Clara was quite sure that Captain Aylmer was off the pre- 
mises, she, too, descended, but she did not immediately leave the 
‘house. She walked through the room, and rang for the old woman, 
and gave certain directions,—as to the performance of which she cer- 
tainly was not very anxious, and was careful to make Mrs. Bunce 
understand that nothing had occurred between her and the gentleman 
that was either exalting or depressing in its nature. “I suppose 
Captain Aylmer went out, Mrs. Bunce?” “Oh yes, Miss, a’ went 
out. I stood and see’d un from the top of the kitchen stairs.” “ You 
might have opened the door for him, Mrs. Bunce.” “Indeed then 
I never thought of it, Miss, seeing the house so empty and the like.” 
Clara said that it did not signify; and then, after an hour of compo- 
sure, she walked back across the park to the cottage. 

“Well?” said Mrs.*Askerton as soon as Clara was inside the 
drawing-room. 

“Well,” replied Clara. 

“What have you got to tell? Do tell me what you have to tell.” 

“T have nothing to tell.” 

“Clara, that is impossible. Have you seen him? I know you 
have seen him, because he went by from the house about an hour 
since.” 

“Oh yes; I have seen him.” 

“ And what have you said to him?” 

“ Pray do not ask me these questions just now. I have got to 
think of it all ;—to think what he did say and what I said.” 

“ But you will tell me.” 

“Yes; I suppose so.” Then Mrs. Askerton was silent on the 
subject for the remainder of the day, allowing Clara even to go to 
bed without another question. And nothing was asked on the 
following morning,—nothing till the usual time for the writing of 
letters. 

“Shall you have anything for the post ?” said Mrs. Askerton. 

“There is plenty of time yet.” 

“Not too much if you mean to go out at all. Come, Clara, you 
had better write to hin at once.” 


“Write to whom? I don’: know that I have any letter to write 
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at all.”” Then there was a pause. “ As far as I can see,” she said, 
“T may give up writing altogether for the future, unless some day 
you may care to hear from me.” 

“ But you are not going away.” 

“Not just yet ;—if you will keep me. To tell you the truth, 
Mrs. Askerton, I do not yet know where on earth to take myself.” 

“ Wait here till we turn you out.” 

“T’ve got to put my-house in order. You know what I mean. 
The job ought not to be a troublesome one, for it is a very small 


house.” 


“‘T suppose I know what you mean.” 

“Tt will not be a very smart establishment. But I must look it all 
in the face; mustI not? Though it were to be no house at all, I 
cannot stay here all my life.” 

“Yes, you may. You have lost Aylmer Park because you were 
too noble not to come to us.” 

“ No,” said Clara, speaking aloud, with bright eyes,—almost with 
her hands clenched. ‘ No;—I deny that.” 

“T shall choose to think so for my own purposes. Clara, you are 
savage to me ;—almost always savage; but next to him I love you 
better than all the world beside. And so does he. ‘It’s her courage,’ 
he said to me the other day. ‘That she should dare to do as she 
pleases here, is nothing; but to have dared to persevere in the 
fangs of that old dragon,’—it was just what he said,—‘that was 
wonderful !’ ” 

“There is an end of the old dragon now, as far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

“Of course there is ;—and of the young dragon too. You wouldn’t 
have had the heart to keep me in suspense if you had accepted him 
again. You couldn’t have been so pleasant last night if that had 
been so.” 

“T did not know I was very pleasant.” 

“Yes, you were. You were soft and gracious,—gracious for you, 
at least. And now, dear, do tell me about it. Of course I am dying 
to know.” 

“There is nothing to tell.” 

“That is nonsense. There must be a thousand things to tell. At 
any rate, iS is quite decided ?” 

“Yes; it is quite decided.” 

“All the dragons, old and young, are banished into outer dark- 
ness.” 

“ Either that, or else they are to have all the light to themselves.’ 

“Such light as glimmers through the gloom of Ay yImer Park. And 


was he contented? I hope not. I hope you had him on his knees 
before he left you.” 
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“Why should you hope that? How can you talk such nonsense?” 

“ Because I wish that he should recognise what he has lost ;—that 
he should know that he has been a fool ;—a mean fool.” 

“ Mrs. Askerton, I will not have him spoken of like that. He is a 
man very estimable,—of excellent qualities.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee. He is an ape,—a monkey to be carried on his 
mother’s organ. His only good quality was that you could have 
carried him on yours. I can tell you one thing ;—there is not a 
woman breathing that will ever carry William Belton on hers. 
Whoever his wife may be, she will have to dance to his piping.” 

“ With all my heart ;—and I hope the tunes will be good.” 

“ But I wish I could have been present to have heard what passed; 
—hidden, you know, behind a curtain. You won’t tell me ?” 

“T will tell you not a word more.” 

“Then I will get it out from Mrs. Bunce. Tl be bound she was 
listening.” 

“ Mrs. Bunce will have nothing to tell you; and I do not know 
why you should be so curious.” 

«« Answer me one question at least ;—-when it came to the last, did 
he want to go on with it? Was the final triumph with him or with 
you ?” 

“There was no final triumph. Such things, when they have to 
end, do not end triumphantly.” 

And is that to be all?” 

“ Yes ;—that is to be all.” 

“ And you say that you have no letter to write.” 

‘None ;—no letter; none at present; none about this affair. 
Captain Aylmer, no doubt, will write to his mother, and then all those 
who are concerned will have been told.” 

Clara Amedroz held her purpose and wrote no letter, but Mrs. 
Askerton was not so discreet, or so indiscreet, as the case might be. 
She did write,—not on that day or on the next, but before a week 
had passed by. She wrote to Norfolk, telling Clara not a word of her 
letter, and by return of post the answer came. But the answer was 
for Clara, not for Mrs. Askerton, and was as follows :— 


** Plaistow Hall, April, 186—. 
“ My pear Ciara, 

“T don’t know whether I ought to tell you, but I suppose I 
may as well tell you, that Mary has had a letter from Mrs. Askerton. 
It was a kind, obliging letter, and I am very grateful to her. She 
has told us that you have separated yourself altogether from the 
Aylmer Park people. I don’t suppose you'll think I ought to pre- 
tend to be very sorry. I can’t be sorry, even though I know how 
much you have lost in a worldly point of view. I could not bring 
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myself to like Captain Aylmer, though I tried hard.” [Oh, Mr. 
Belton, Mr. Belton !] ‘He and I never could have been friends, and 
it is no use my pretending regret that you have quarrelled with them. 
But that, I suppose, is all over, and I will not say a word more about 
the Aylmers. 

“TJ am writing now chiefly at Mary’s advice, and because she says 
that something should be settled about the estate. Of course it is 
necessary that you should feel yourself to be the mistress of your own 
income, and understand exactly your own position. Mary says that 
this should be arranged at once, so that you may be able to decide 
how and where you will live. I therefore write to say that I will 
have nothing to do with your father’s estate et Belton ;—nothing, 
that is, for myself. I have written to Mr. Green to tell him that you 
are to be considered as the heir. If you will allow me to undertake 
the management of the property as your agent, I shall be delighted. 
I think I could do it as well as any one else; and, as we agreed that 
we would always be dear and close friends, I think that you will not 
refuse me the pleasure of serving you in this way. 

“ And now Mary has a proposition to make, as to which she will 
write herself to-morrow, but she has. permitted me to speak of it first. 
If you will accept her as a visitor, she will go to you at Belton. She 
thinks, and I think too, that you ought to know each other. I sup- 
pose nothing would make you come here,—at present, and therefore 
she must go to you. She thinks that all about the estate would be 
settled more comfortably if you two were together. At any rate, it 
would be very nice for her,—and I think you would like my sister 
Mary. She proposes to start about the 10th of May. I should take 
her as far as London and see her off, and she would bring her own 
maid with her. In this way she thinks that she would get as far as 
Taunton very well. She had, perhaps, better stay there for one 
night, but that can all be settled if you will say that you will receive 
her at the house. 

“T cannot finish my letter without saying one word for myself. 
You know what my feelings have been, and I think you know that 
they still are, and always must be, the same. From almost the first 
moment that I saw you I have loved you. When you refused me I 
was very unhappy; but I thought I might still have a chance, and 
therefore I resolved to try again. Then, when I heard that you were 
engaged to Captain Aylmer, I was indeed broken-hearted. Of course 
I could not be angry with you. I was not angry, but I was simply 
broken-hearted. I found that I loved you so much that I could not 
make myself happy without you. It was all of no use, for I knew 
that you were to be married to Captain Aylmer. I knew it, or thought 
that I knew it. There was nothing to be done,—only I knew that I 
was wretched. I suppose it is selfishness, but I felt, and still feel, 
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that unless I can have you for my wife, I cannot be happy or care 
for anything. Now you are free again,—free, I mean, from Captain 
Aylmer ;—and how is it possible that I should not again have a hope? 
Nothing but your marriage or death could keep me from hoping. 

“T don’t know much about the Aylmers. I know nothing of what 
has made you quarrel with the people at Aylmer Park ;—nor do I 
want to know. To me you are once more that Clara Amedroz with 
whom I used to walk in Belton Park, with your hand free to be given 
wherever your heart can go with it. While it is free I shall always 
ask for it. I know that it is in many ways above my reach. I quite 
understand that in education and habits of thinking you are my 
superior. But nobody can love you better than Ido. I sometimes 
fancy that nobody could ever love you so well. Mary thinks that I 
ought to allow a time to go by before I say all this again ;—but what 
is the use of keeping it back? It seems to me to be more honest to 
tell you at once that the only thing in the world for which I care one 
straw is that you should be my wife. 

“Your most affectionate cousin, 
“ Wini1am Berton.” 


Miss Belton is coming here, to the castle, in about a fortnight,” 
said Clara that morning at breakfast. Both Colonel Askerton and 


his wife were in the room, and she was addressing herself chiefly to 
the former. 


“Indeed. Miss Belton! And is he coming?” said Colonel 
Askerton. 

“So you have heard from Plaistow ?” said Mrs. Askerton. 

“Yes ;—in answer to your letter. No, Colonel Askerton, my 
cousin William is not coming. But his sister purposes to be here, 
and I must go up to the house and get it ready.” 

«That will do when the time comes,” said Mrs. Askerton. 

“ T did not mean quite immediately.” 

«And are you to be her guest, or is she to be yours ?”’ said Colonel 
Askerton. 

“It is her brother’s home, and therefore I suppose I must be hers. 
Indeed it must be so, as I have no means of entertaining any one.” 

“Something, no doubt, will be settled,’ said the Colonel. 

“Oh, what a weary word that is,” said Clara; “weary, at least, 
for a woman’s ears! It sounds of poverty and dependence, and 
endless trouble given to others, and all the miseries of female depen- 
dence. If IE were a young man I should be allowed to settle for 
myself.” 


“There would be no question about the property in that case,” 
said the Colonel. 


“ And there need be no question now,” said Mrs. Askerton. 
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When the two women were alone together, Clara, of course, scolded 
her friend for having written to Norfolk without letting it be known 
that she was doing so ;—scolded her, and declared how vain it was 
for her to make useless efforts for an unattainable end; but Mrs. 
Askerton always managed to slip out of these reproaches, neither 
asserting herself to be right, nor owning herself to be wrong. “ But 
you must answer his letter,” she said. 

“Of course I shall do that.” 

“T wish I knew what he said.” 

“T shan’t show it you, if you mean that.” 

« All the same I wish I knew what he said.” 

Clara, of course, did answer the letter ; but she wrote her answer 
to Mary, sending, however, one little scrap to Mary’s brother. She 
wrote to Mary at great length, striving to explain, with long and 
laborious arguments, that it was quite impossible that she should 
accept the Belton estate from her cousin. That subject, however, 
and the manner of her future life, she would discuss with her dear 
cousin Mary, when Mary should have arrived. And then Clara said 
how she would go to Taunton to meet her cousin, and how she would 
prepare William’s house for the reception of William’s sister; and 
how she would love her cousin when she should come to know her. 
All of which was exceedingly proper and pretty. Then there was a 


little postscript, ‘Give the enclosed to William.” And this was the 
note to William :— 


“Dear WILLIAM, 

“Did you not say that you would be my brother? Be my 
brother always. I will accept from your hands all that a brother 
could do; and when that arrangement is quite fixed I will love you 
as much as Mary loves you, and trust you as completely ; and I will 
be obedient, as a younger sister should be. 

“ Your loving sister, 


“C.A." 


“ Tt’s all no good,” said William Belton, as he crunched the note 
in his hand. “I might as well shoot myself. Get out.of the way 
there, will you?” And the injured groom scudded across the farm- 
yard, knowing that there was something wrong with his master. 
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CuHarprer XXX, 
MARY BELTON. 


Ir was about the middle of the pleasant month of May when Clara 
Amedroz again made that often repeated journey to Taunton with 
the object of meeting Mary Belton. She had transferred herself 
and her own peculiar belongings back from the cottage to the house, 
and had again established herself there so that she might welcome 
her new friend. But she was not satisfied with simply receiving her 
guest at Belton, and therefore she made the journey to Taunton, 
and settled herself for the night at the inn. She was careful to get 
a bed-room for an “invalid lady,” close to the sitting-room, and 
before she went down to the station she saw that the cloth was laid 
for tea, and that the tea parlour had been made to look as pleasant as 
was possible with an inn parlour. 

She was very nervous as she stood upon the platform waiting 
for the new-comer to show herself. She knew that Mary was a 
cripple, but did not know how far her cousin was disfigured by her 
infirmity ; and when she saw a pale-faced little woman, somewhat 
melancholy, but yet pretty withal, with soft, clear-eyes, and only 
so much appearance of a stoop as to soften the hearts of those 
who saw her, Clara was agreeably surprised, and felt herself to 
be suddenly relieved of an unpleasant weight. She could talk to the 
woman she saw there, as to any other woman, without the painful 
necessity of treating her always as an invalid. “I think you are 
Miss Belton ?” she said, holding out her hand. The likeness between 
Mary and her brother was too great to allow of Clara being mistaken. 

“ And you are Clara Amedroz? It is so good of you to come to 
meet me!” 

“T thought you would be dull in a strange town by yourself.” 

Tt will be much nicer to have you with me.” 

Then they went together up to the inn; and when they had 
taken their bonnets off, Mary Belton kissed her cousin. ‘ You are 
very nearly what I fancied you,” said Mary. 

“Am I? I hope you fancied me to be something that you could 
like.” 

“Something that I could love very dearly. You are a little taller 
than what Will said; but then a gentleman is never a judge of 
a lady’s height. And he said you were thin.” 

“T am not very fat.” 

“No; not very fat; but neither are you thin. Of course, you 
know, I have thought a great deal about you. It seems as though 
you had come to be so very near to us; and blood is thicker than 
water, is it not? If cousins are not friends, who can be?” 
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In the course of that evening they became very confidential 
‘together, and Clara thought that she could love Mary Belton better 
than any woman that she had ever known. Of course they were 
talking about William, and Clara was at first in constant fear lest 
some word should be said on her lover’s behalf,—some word which 
would drive her to declare that she would not admit him as a lover ; 
but Mary abstained from the subject with marvellous care and tact. 
Though she was talking through the whole evening of her brother, 
she so spoke of him as almost to make Clara believe that she could 
not have heard of that episode in his life. Mrs. Askerton would 
have dashed at the subject at once; but then, as Clara told herself, 
Mary Belton was better than Mrs. Askerton. 

A few words were said about the estate, and they originated in 
Clara’s declaration that Mary would have to be regarded as the 
mistress of the house to which they were going. “I cannot agree 
to that,” said Mary. 

“But the house is William’s, you know,” said Clara. 

“He says not.” 

“ But of course that must be nonsense, Mary,” 

“Tt is very evident that you know nothing of Plaistow ways, 
or you would not say that anything coming from William was 
nonsense. We are accustomed to regard all his words as law, and 
when he says that a thing is to be so, it always is so.” 

“Then he is a tyrant at home.” 

“A beneficent despot. Some despots, you know, always were 
beneficent.” 

“He won’t have his way in this thing.” 

“Tl leave you and him to fight about that, my dear. I am so 
completely under his thumb that I always obey him in everything. 
You must not, therefore, expect to range me on your side.” 

The next day they were at Belton Castle, and in a very few hours 
Clara felt that she was quite at home with her cousin. On the 
second day Mrs. Askerton came up and called,—according to an 
arrangement to that effect made between her and Clara. “I'll stay 
away if you like it,” Mrs. Askerton had said. But Clara had urged 
her to come, arguing with her that she was foolish to be thinking 
always of her own misfortune. ‘Of course I am always thinking of 
it,” she had replied, “and always thinking that other people are 
thinking of it. Your cousin, Miss Belton, knows all my history, 
of course. But what matters? I believe it would be better that 
everybody should know it. I suppose she’s very straight-laced 
and prim.” “She is not prim at all,” said Clara. “Well, Pll 
come,” said Mrs. Askerton, “ but I shall not be a bit surprised if I 
hear that she goes back to Norfolk the next day.” 

So Mrs. Askerton came, and Miss Belton did not go back to 
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Norfolk. Indeed, at the end of the visit, Mrs. Askerton had almost 
taught herself to believe that William Belton had kept her secret,’ 
even from his sister. ‘“She’s a dear little woman,” Mrs. Askerton 
afterwards said to Clara. 

“Ts she not?” 

“And so thoroughly like a lady.” 

“Yes; I think she is a lady.” 

“A princess among ladies! What a pretty little conscious way’ 
she has of asserting herself when she has an opinion and means to 
stick to it! I never saw a woman who got more strength out of her 
weakness. Who would dare to contradict her ?” 

“ But then she knows everything so well,” said Clara. 

« And how like her brother she is!” 

“Yes ;—there is a great family likeness.” 

“ And in character, too. I’m sure you'd find, if you were to try 
her, that she has all his personal firmness, though she can’t show it as 
he does by kicking out his feet and clenching his fist.” 

“T’m glad you like her,” said Clara. 

“T do like her very much.” 

“Tt is so odd,—the way you have changed. You used to speak of 
him as though he was merely a clod of a farmer, and of her as a 
stupid old maid. Now, nothing is too good to say of them.” 

“ Exactly, my dear ;—and if you do not understand why, you are 
not so clever as I take you to be.” 

Life went on very pleasantly with them at Belton for two or three 
weeks ;—but with this drawback as regarded Clara, that she had no 
means of knowing what was to be the course of her future life. 
During these weeks she twice received letters from her cousin Will, 
and answered both of them. But these letters referred to matters of 
business which entailed no contradiction,—to certain details of 
money due to the estate before the old squire’s death, and to that 
vexed question of Aunt Winterfield’s legacy, which had by this time 
drifted into Belton’s hands, and as to which he was inclined to act in 
accordance with his cousin’s wishes, though he was assured by Mr. 
Green that the legacy was as good a legacy as had ever been left by 
an old woman. “I think,” he said in his last letter, “that we shall 
be able to throw him over in spite of Mr. Green.” Clara, as she read 
this, could not but remember that the man to be thrown over was the 
man to whom she had been engaged, and she could not but remember 
also all the circumstances of the intended legacy,—of her aunt’s death, 
and of the scenes which had immediately followed her death. It was 
so odd that William Belton should now be discussing with her the 
means of evading all her aunt’s intentions,—and that he should be 
doing so, not as her accepted lover. He had, indeed, called himself 
her brother, but he was in truth her rejected lover. 
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From time to time during these weeks Mrs. Askerton would ask her 
whether Mr. Belton was coming to Belton, and Clara would answer 
her with perfect truth that she did not believe that he had any such 
intention. ‘But he must come ‘soon,” Mrs. Askerton would say. 
And when Clara would answer that she knew nothing about it, Mrs. 
Askerton would ask further questions about Mary Belton. “ Your 
cousin must know whether her brother is coming to look after the 
property?” But Miss Belton, though she heard constantly from her 
brother, gave no such intimation. If he had any intention of coming, 
she did not speak of it. During all these days she had not as yet 
said a word of her brother’s love. Though his name was daily in her 
mouth,—and. latterly, was frequently mentioned by Clara,—there 
had been no allusion to that still enduring hope of which Will 
Belton himself could not but speak,—when he had any opportunity 
of speaking at all. And this continued till at last Clara was 
driven to suppose that Mary Belton knew nothing of her brother’s 
hopes. 

But at last there came a change,—a change which to Clara was as 
great as that which had affected her when she first found that her 
delightful cousin was not safe against love-making. She had made 
up her mind that the sister did not intend to plead for her brother,— 
that the sister probably knew nothing of the brother’s necessity for 
pleading,—that the brother probably had no further need for plead- 
ing! When she remembered his last passionate words, she could 
not but accuse herself of hypocrisy when she allowed place in her 
thoughts to this latter supposition. He had been so intently earnest ! 
The nature of the man was so eager and true! But yet, in spite of 
all that had been said, of all the fire in his eyes, and life in his words, 
and energy in his actions, he had at last seen that his aspirations were 
foolish, and his desires vain. It could not otherwise be that she and 
Mary should pass these hours in such calm repose without an allusion 
to the disturbing subject! After this fashion, and with such medi- 
tations as these, had passed by the last weeks ;—and then at last 
there came the change. 

“T have had a letter from William this morning,” said Mary. 

“ And so have not I,” said Clara, “and yet I expected to hear from 
him.” 

“‘ He means to be here soon,” said Mary. 

“Oh, indeed ! ” 

“ He speaks of being here next week.” 

For a moment or two Clara had yielded to the agitation caused by 
her cousin’s tidings ; but with a little gush she recovered her presence 
of mind, and was able to speak with all the hypocritical propriety of 
a female. “I am glad to hear it,” she said. “It is only right that 
he should come.” 
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“ He has asked me to say a word to you,—as to the purport of his 
journey.” 

Then again Clara’s courage and hypocrisy were so far subdued 
that they were not able to maintain her in a position adequate to the 
occasion. “ Well,” she said, laughing, “what is the word? I hope 
it is not that I am to pack up, bag and baggage, and take myself else- 
where. Cousin William is one of those persons who are willing to 
do everything except what they are wanted to do. He will go on 
talking about the Belton Estate, when I want to know whether I 
may really look for as much as twelve shillings a week to live upon.” 

“ He wants me to speak to you about—about the earnest love he 
bears for you.” 

“Oh dear, Mary !—could you not suppose it all to be said? It 
is an old trouble, and need not be repeated.” 

“No,” said Mary, “I cannot suppose it to be all said.” Clara 
looking up as she heard the voice, was astonished both by the fire in 
the woman’s eye and by. the force of her tone. “TI will not think so 
meanly of you as to believe that such words from such a man can be 
passed by as meaning nothing. I will not say that you ought to be 
able to love him; in that you cannot control your heart; but if you 
cannot love him, the want of such love ought to make you suffer,— 
to suffer much and be very sad.” 

“ T cannot agree to that, Mary.” 

“Ts all his life nothing, then? Do you know what love means 
with him ;—this love which he bears to you? Do you understand 
that it is everything to him ?—that from the first moment in which 
he acknowledged to himself that his heart was set upon you, he could 
not bring himself to set it upon any other thing for a moment? 
Perhaps you have never understood this ; have never perceived that 
he is so much in earnest, that to him it is more than money, or land, 
or health,—more than life itself ;—that he so loves that he would 
willingly give everything that he has for his love? Have you known 
this ?” 

Clara would not answer these questions for awhile. What if she 
had known it all, was she therefore bound to sacrifice herself ? Could 
it be the duty of any woman to give herself to a man simply because 
aman wanted her? That was the argument as it was put forward 
now by Mary Belton. 

“Dear, dearest Clara,” said Mary Belton, stretching herself for- 
ward from her chair, and putting out her thin, almost transparent, 
hand, “I do not think that you have thought enough of this; 07, 
perhaps, you have not known it. But his love for you is as I say. 
To him it is everything. It pervades every hour of every day, every 

corner in his life! He knows nothing of anything else while he is 
in his present state.” 
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“He is very good ;—more than good.” 

“He is very good.” 

“But I do not see that.;—that——— Of course I know how dis- 
interested he is.” 

“ Disinterested is a poor word. It insinuates that in such a matter 
there could be a question of what people call interest.” 

« And I know, too, how much he honours me.”’ 

“ Honour is a cold word. It is not honour, but love,—downright 
true, honest love. I hope he does honour you. I believe you to be 
an honest, true woman ; and, as he knows you well, he probably does 
honour you ;—but I am speaking of love.” Again Clara was silent. 
She knew what should be her argument if she were determined to 
oppose her cousin’s pleadings ; and she knew also,—she thought she 
knew,—that she did intend to oppose them ; but there was a coldness 
in the argument to which she was averse. ‘ You cannot be in- 
sensible to such love as that!” said Mary, going on with the cause 
which she had in hand. 

“You say that he is fond of me.” 

“Fond of you! I have not used such trifling expressions as 
that.” 

“That he loves me.” 

“You know he loves you. Have you ever doubted a word that he 
has spoken to you on any subject ?” 

“T believe he speaks truly.” 

“You know he speaks truly. He is the very soul of truth.” 

“ But, Mar % 

“Well, Clara! But remember; do not answer me lightly. Do 
not play with a man’s heart because you have it in your power.” 

“You wrong me. I could never do like that. You tell me that 
he loves me ;—but what if I do not love him? Love will not be 
constrained. Am I to say that I love him because I believe that he 
loves me ?” 

This was the argument, and Clara found herself driven to use 
it,—not so much from its special applicability to herself, as on 
account of its general fitness. Whether it did or did not apply to 
herself she had not time to ask herself at that moment; but she 
felt that no man could have a right to claim a woman’s hand on 
the strength of his own love,—unless he had been able to win her 
love. She was arguing on behalf of women in general rather than 
on her own behalf. 

“Tf you mean to tell me that you cannot love him, of course I 
must give over,” said Mary, not caring at all for men and women 
in general, but full of anxiety for her brother. ‘Do you mean to 
say that,—that you can never love him?” It almost seemed, from 
her face, that she was determined utterly to quarrel with her new- 
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found cousin,—to quarrel and to go at once away if she got an 
answer that would not please her. 

“ Dear Mary, do not press me so hard.” 

“ But I want to press you hard. It is not right that he should 
lose his life in longing and hoping.”’ 

“He will not lose his life, Mary.”’ 

“T hope not ;—not if I can help it. I trust that he will be 
strong enough to get rid of his trouble,—to put it down and trample 
it under his feet.” Clara, as she heard this, began to ask herself 
what it was that was to be trampled under Will’s feet. “I think 
he will be man enough to overcome his passion ; and then, perhaps, 
—you may regret what you have lost.” 

“‘ Now you are unkind to me.” 

“Well; what would you have me say? Do I not know. that 
he is offering you the best gift that he can give? Did I not begin 
by swearing to you that he loved you with a passion of love that. 
cannot but be flattering to you? If itsis to be love in vain, this to 
him is a great misfortune. And, yet, when I say that I hope that 
he will recover, you tell me that I am unkind.” 

“No ;—not for that.” 

‘May I tell him to come and plead for himself?” 

Again Clara was silent, not knowing how to answer that last 
question. And when she did atiswer it, she answered it thought- 
lessly. “ Of course he knows that he can do that.” 

“He says that he has been forbidden.” 

“Oh, Mary, what am I to say to you? You know it all, and I 
wonder that you can continue to question me in this way.” 

“ Know all what ?” 

“That I have been engaged to Captain Aylmer.” 

“ But you are not engaged to him now.” 

* No—I am not.” 

“‘ And there can be no renewal there, I suppese ?” 

“Qh, no!” 

‘‘ Not even for my brother would I say a word if I thought-——”’ 

‘No ;—+there is nothing of that; but—. If you cannot under- 
stand, I do not think that I can explain it.” It seemed to Clara that 
her cousin, in her anxiety for her brother, did not conceive that a 
woman, even if she could suddenly transfer her affection from one 
man to another, could not bring herself to say that she had done so. 

“T must write to him to-day,” said Mary, “and I must give him 
some answer. Shall I tell him that he had better not come here till 
you are gone ?” 

“That will perhaps be best,”’ said Clara. 

“ Then he will never come at all.” 

“T can go ;—can go at once. Iwill go at once. You shall never 
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have to say that my presence prevented his coming to his own house. 
T ought not to be here. I know it now. I will go away, and you 
may tell him that I am gone.” 

“No, dear ; you will not go.” 

“Yes ;—I must go. I fancied things might be otherwise, because 
he once told me that—he—would—be—a brother to me. And I 
said I would hold him to that ;—not only because I want a brother 
so badly, but because I love him so dearly. But it cannot be like 
that.” 

“You do not think that he will ever desert you ?” 

“ But I will go away, so that he may come to his own house. I 
ought not to be here. Of course I ought not to be at Belton,—either 
in this house or in any other. Tell him that I will be gone before he 
can come, and tell him also that I will not be too proud to accept from 
him what it may be fit that he should give me. I have no one but 
-him ;—no one but him ;—no one but him.” Then she burst into 
tears, and, throwing back her head, covered her face with her 
hands, 

Miss Belton, upon this, rose slowly from the chair on which she 
was sitting, and making her way painfully across to Clara, stood lean- 
ing on the weeping girl’s chair. “You shall not go while I am 
here,” she said. 

“Yes; I must go. He cannot come till I am gone.” 

“Think of it all once again, Clara. May I not tell him to come, 
and that while he is coming you will see if you cannot soften your 
heart towards him ?” 

“Soften my heart! Oh, if I could only harden it!” 

“He would wait. If you would only bid him wait, he would be so 
happy in waiting.” 

“ Yes ;—till to-morrow morning. I know him. Hold out your 
little finger to him, and he has your whole hand and arm in a 
moment.” 

“T want you to say that you will try to love him.” 

But Clara was in truth trying not to love him. She was ashamed 
of herself because she did love the one man, when, but a few weeks 
since, she had confessed that she loved another. She had mistaken 
herself and her own feelings, not in reference to her cousin, but in 
supposing that she could really have sympathised with such a man as 
Captain Aylmer. It was necessary to her self-respect that she should 
be punished because of that mistake. She could not save herself from 
this condemnation,—she would not grant herself a respite,—because, 
by doing so, she would make another person happy. Had Captain 
Aylmer never crossed her path, she would have given her whole heart 
to her cousin. Nay; she had so given it,—had done so, although 
Captain Aylmer had crossed her path and come in her way. But it 
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was matter of shame to her to find that this had been possible, and 
she could not bring herself to confess her shame. 

The conversation at last ended, as such conversations always do 
end, without any positive decision. Mary wrote of course to her 
brother, but Clara was not told of the contents of the letter. We, 
however, may know them, and may understand their nature, without 
learning above two lines of the letter. ‘If you can be content to 
wait awhile, you will succeed,” said Mary ; ‘“ but when were you ever 
content to wait for anything?” “If there is anything I hate, it is 
waiting,” said Will, when he received the letter; nevertheless the 
letter made him happy, and he went about his farm with a sanguine 
heart, as he arranged matters for another absence. ‘“ Away long ?” 
he said, in answer to a question asked him by his head man; “how 
on earth can I say how long I shall be away? You can go on well 
enough without me by this time, I should think. You will have to 
learn, for there is no knowing how often I may be away, or for how 
long.” 

When Mary said that the letter had been written, Clara again 
spoke about going. ‘“ And where will you go?” said Mary. 

“T will take a lodging in Taunton.” 

“ He would only follow you there, and there would be more trouble. 
That would be all. He must act as your guardian, and in that 
capacity, at any rate, you must submit to him.’ Clara, therefore, 
consented to remain at Belton ; but, before Will arrived, she returned 
from the house to the cottage. 

“ Of course I understand all about it,” said Mrs. Askerton; “and 
let me tell you this,—that if it is not all settled within a week from his 
coming here, I shall think that you are without a heart. He is to be 
knocked about, and cuffed, and kept from his work, and made to run 
up and down between here and Norfolk, because you cannot bring 
yourself to confess that you have been a fool.” 

“ T have never said that I have not been a fool,” said Clara. 

“You have made a mistake,—as young women will do sometimes, 
even when they are as prudent and circumspect as you are,—and 
now you don’t quite like the task of putting it right.” 

It was all true, and Clara knew that it was true. The putting right 
of mistakes is never pleasant ; and in this case it was so unpleasant 
that she could not bring herself to acknowledge that it must be done. 
And yet, I think, that by. this time, she was aware of the necessity. 
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THE POLISH INSURRECTION OF 1863." 


In the spring of 1863 all Europe was watching, with lively interest, 
the heroic efforts of Poland to free itself from the Russian yoke. The 
subject has lost much of its attraction now, and the very names of 
the men who were then leading the movement are all but forgotten. 
At that time the portraits of the chiefs of the national party not 
only filled the windows of every library and print shop in Galicia 
and the duchy of Posen, and were sold with little pretence of secrecy 
in Warsaw itself, but numbers found their way into every European 
capital, making sympathisers of all nations familiar with the features 
of the men who were maintaining an unequal struggle amid the 
distant Polish and Lithuanian forests. To those who collected them 
they ‘seemed to speak then of hope and confidence, but now they 
recall none but the}saddest of memories. Of the men whom those 
portraits represent, only a few have escaped death or captivity. 
Many have fallen on the field of battle, or have died of their wounds 
in the forest or the hospital ; some-have perished by the hand of the 
executioner, and others are wasting away their lives within some 
Russian fortress, or beneath the inclement skies of Siberia. Those 
who have been more fortunate are, for the most part, wandering afar 
from their native land, painfully earning a scanty living, or eating 
the bitter bread of dependence—downcast, yet not despairing, and 
amidst the thick darkness which now envelops their country, anxiously 
looking for the faintest streak of light which may predict the dawn- 
ing of another day. Many a once happy home is saddened by their 
absence; and in too many a family the pictures which, less than 
three years ago, used to be proudly passed from hand to hand by 
brave men and fair women, while their hearts beat joyfully in antici- 
pation of their expected deliverance, now only serve to remind their 
possessors of hopes which can never be realised, and of friends who 
will never return. The outward appearance of Poland has not been 
greatly affected by the storm which has swept over the land. Some 
of its forests have been cut down or burned ; here and there, chiefly 
in Lithuania, a village has been destroyed, and a number of country- 
houses, which the peasants or the Cossacks have pillaged, are falling 
into decay ; but springtide and harvest still cover the great plains 
with a sea of verdure or of gold; the vast pine woods, for the most 
part, continue to offer their accustomed shelter from the summer’s 
glare or the winter’s snow ; the market towns attract, as of old, their 
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crowds of traffickers, and in the cities the tide of life flows along as 
smoothly as if nothing had recently occurred to break the even 
tenor of its way. Order reigns, not only at Warsaw, but through- 
out the conquered land, and to a careless observer even content may 
appear to prevail. But far too deeply fixed in the hearts of the 
people to be soon eradicated, lie hatred and fierce indignation, com- 
pelled at present to be silent, but only biding their time. 

The present state of Poland somewhat resembles that to which it 
was reduced by Nicholas. From the time when he crushed the insur- 
rection of 1880, till the end of his reign, that terrible ruler kept his 
Polish subjec ts in so strict a bondage that the country resembled one 

vast prison house. His orders were obeyed in fear and trembling ; 
and so great was the terror which he struck into the hearts of the 
Poles, that even after his death they scarcely dared at first to avail 
themselves of their comparative freedom. During the early part of 
the Crimean war they did not venture even to think of moving; 
and when, towards its close, a rising was suggested, the idea was 
soon allowed to drop. The chiefs of the Polish emigration in Paris 
sent word to Warsaw that quiet ought to be maintained, and an oppor- 
tunity which may never recur was allowed to pass away unutilised. 
Meanwhile the accession of the Emperor Alexander IT. brought with 
it a new system of government for Poland. The old regulations were 
.relaxed, the chief abuses were reformed, and milder and wiser laws 
replaced some of the late Emperor’s worst decrees. The Russian 
Government made a decided attempt to conciliate its Polish subjects, 
but they were not to be conciliated. As soon as the crushing weight 
which had kept them down was raised a little, most of them began 
to think about getting rid of it altogether, and in a short time the 
Russian authorities saw with anxiety a number of little clouds on the 
political horizon, too plainly betokening a coming storm. 

Soon after the death of Nicholas, a hope of seeing their country 
liberated once more entered into the breasts of all those Poles who 
were capable of independent thought. The peasants, who were too 
degraded to be able to rise to the level of patriotism, cared very little 
about anything beyond their daily bread, except the chance of 
becoming the possessors of the lands they tilled. It mattered little 
to them whether the territory were Polish or Russian, as long as 
they could get possession of a portion of it for themselves. But the 
educated esen, almost to a man, hated the rule of the stranger, 
and were ready to make any sacrifice which would conduce to their 
liberation from it. In that feeling they were all but unanimous, but 
there were several opinions as to the best method of bringing about 
the result they desired. During the Crimean war the Russians did 
all they could to keep foreign newspapers out of Poland; but in 
spite of their precautions and their mendacious bulletins, their 
disasters became known, and the Poles heard with exultation how 
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the Czar’s legions were melting away before Sebastopol. Next 
came the news of the enfranchisement of Naples and the inaugura- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy; and men began to dream of such a 
triumphal entry into Warsaw as that of which they had read, when 
the allied monarchs were welcomed into Milan by the enraptured 
thousands whom they had freed from the hated yoke of the foreigner. 
The educated part of the nation was divided into two political parties. 
One was for immediate action; the other for prudent delay, and 
progress slow but sure. In the former, the democratic element 
prevailed; in the latter the aristocratic. The men of extreme 
opinions, who were chiefly small landowners, shopkeepers, students, 
and officials, put themselves in communication with the revolu- 
tionists who swarmed in every European capital, and they were 
generally supposed to have adopted as their leader a man whose 
normal state appeared to be one of rebellion, the cosmopolitan 
insurgent, General Mieroslawski. The moderate party, on the other 
hand, which included almost all the great landed proprietors and 
men of weight and influence in the country, kept aloof from the 
school of Mazzini, and chose as their representative the most honoured 
man in Poland, Count Andrew Zamoyski. These two leaders had 
little in common’ beyond a desire to see Poland emancipated from a 
foreign yoke. Mieroslawski was known to be brave and energetic ; 
but he was also headstrong and reckless. His life had been passed 
among revolutions. The son of an officer who held a commission 
in the national army re-organised under Alexander I., he entered 
the Russian service at an early age, and almost immediately 
became actively involved in the Warsaw insurrection of 1830. 
When that had failed he retired to Paris, where he became an 
influential member of the Polish Democratic Society. Having 
been elected a leader of the rebellion which was organised by the 
Russian Poles in 1846, he made his way into the Grand Duchy of 
Posen, but was soon arrested, and sent to Berlin. His trial there 
lasted eighteen months, during which he defended himself with 
spirit and ability ; but it resulted in his being sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. Freed by the insurgents of 1848, he was placed at 
the head of an army, which he commanded so ill that nothing but 
an accident saved it from destruction at Miloslaw. Captured by 
General Colomb, he was soon set at liberty again, and appeared 
before long at the head of an unsuccessful revolt in Sicily. <A little 
time elapsed, and he re-appeared as the commander of the army 
raised by the Provisional Government of Baden, and in that capacity 
he gave a good deal of trouble to his old enemies the Prussians. 
After the suppression of the Baden insurrection, he retired once more 
to Paris, and there set up a journal, in which he advocated such 
measures as a general massacre of all the Russians in Poland. So 
extreme were his opinions, that the majority of the party which 
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he was supposed to lead, looked on him as a firebrand, and thoroughly 
distrusted him. In reality, they preferred to place themselves under 
the guidance of Martin Borelowski, an influential iron-founder at 
Warsaw, a simple-minded, straightforward patriot, who kept his party 
from extravagance up to the final outbreak, and then boldly led his 
workmen to the field, and made his assumed name of “ Lelewel” 
feared and respected by the Russians as long as he lived. Mieros- 
lawski, on the other hand, who has always been the evil genius of 
Poland, did nothing during the insurrection but sow dissension among 
the ranks of his countrymen, and give rise to as much mischief as 
the bitterest enemy of his country could have desired. 

Very different to his was the reputation borne by Count Andrew 
Zamoyski. Grandson of the great chancellor who resigned office rather 
than affix his seal to the First Partition, he had always worthily 
maintained the traditions of his family. During the insurrection 
of 1830 he was sent on a diplomatic mission of the greatest import- 
ance to Vienna. After fording the Vistula at night, dodging the 
police, and making his way through the three sanitary cordons 
instituted to keep off the cholera which was then raging, he at last 
contrived to see Prince Metternich. The Prince sent him to Marshal 
Paskievitch, who at first threatened to shoot him, but at length let 
him go home. There he devoted himself to the amelioration of his 
country, and the development of its material resources ; giving his 
attention to its husbandry, its trade, and its commerce, establishing 
breeding stables, giving prizes for agricultural improvements, and 
starting steamers on the Vistula. In all these good works he was 
ably supported by the Agricultural Society, of which he was the 
founder. It was composed of all proprietors who chose to pay a 
small annual subscription, their number amounting to about four 
thousand. Similar societies in Lemberg, Cracow, and Posen, sent 
delegates to it, so that it bore a thoroughly national character, and, 
under the guidance of its President, it fairly represented the opinions 
and wishes of the more thoughtful section of educated Poles. ‘The 
Count himself was so beloved throughout the country, that all classes 
spoke of him with affection as Master Andrew. 

In addition to the two great parties into which the Poles were 
divided was a small knot of men who followed the lead of the Marquis 
Wicelopolski. Of all the statesmen who have made themselves con- 
spicuous in Poland during the present century, the Marquis is by far 
the most remarkable. His character is as strange and original as his 
career has been singular and unfortunate. Sincerely attached to his 
country, he has dealt it a deadly blow ; and in his anxiety to improve 
the condition of his countrymen he has made himself the object of 
their unbounded and universal detestation. A man of such firm 
resolve and unwearying perseverance that he was known by the 
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name of the “ Iron Marquis,” he never faltered on the path which 
he had once chosen, and he displayed the loftiest courage and the 
greatest energy in meeting the dangers and removing the obstacles 
with which it was beset ; but it was one which brought himself to dis- 
grace and ignominy, and the cause of his country to utter ruin. In 
early life he opposed the Russians with characteristic vehemence, and 
took an active part in the insurrection of 1830. Going to London at 
the time when Zamoyski was sent to Vienna, he did all he could to 
obtain the recognition of an independent Poland from the English 
Government. His labours proving fruitless, he returned to Warsaw, 
and after the failure of the insurrection he retired to his estates, and 
gave himself up to abstruse studies, varied by a succession of lawsuits. 

For some years he amused himself by quarrelling with everybody 
whom he could engage in a dispute; for his nature was so contentious 
and his temper so violent, that he could not exist comfortably if he 
was not opposing somebody or something. At length the Galician 
massacres of 1846, when the Austrians hounded on the peasants 
against their masters, and revelled in the news of the outrages and 
murders which were the result, recalled Wielopolski to public life. 
Horrified at the terrible crimes which afforded so much satisfaction to 
the Court of Vienna, he wrote his famous “ Letter to Prince Metter- 
nich,” and determined from that time forward to try what Russia 
would do for his nation. With all his accustomed energy he set to 
work to bring about a reconciliation between his countrymen and the 
Russians, hoping that a time would come when they, together with 
every other Slavonic people, whether Bohemians, Servians, Ilyrians, 
Slovaks, Wends, or Croats, would zealously co-operate in the founda- 
tion of one grand Panslavonic confederacy, of which Russia would be 
the head. To bring about that consummation he worked unceasingly 
for years, striving to make the Poles forget their antagonism to the 
Russians, and the Russians give up their habit of oppressing the 
Poles. He agreed with the Zamoyski party in their desire to develop 
the resources and improve the condition of Poland, but his whole will 
was bent against their attempt to render it independent of Russia ; 
and as to the extreme party of his countrymen, he despised them as 
an aristocrat as much as he detested them as a politician. Had he been 
aman of conciliatory disposition, he might have given the Poles a con- 
stitution instead of driving them into an insurrection ; but he was of 
all men the worst qualified to play the part of a mediator. Obstinate, 
proud, and haughty, he could not be brought to see the force of any 
wishes or arguments but his own, and rather than give up any part of 
the plan he had formed for the benefit of his countrymen, he was ready 
to drive them into what he must have known would be a fatal revolt. 

Such were the chief parties into which Poland was divided during 
the first years of the reign of Alexander II. The men of moderate 
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ideas, who desired to raise their country and to obtain its freedom by 
constitutional means, appeared at first to have by far the greatest 
influence. Wielopolski and his adherents then took the lead; and at 
last the men of action came to the front and swept away into utter ruin 
both the moderate party and their own. When the new Czar paid his 
first visit to Warsaw he was received with enthusiasm by its inhabi- 
tants, who hoped that he was about to restore their freedom to them 
at once. But they were soon undeceived, and after he had warned 
them. not to indulge in “dreams,” they took to manifestations 
instead. The first occurred in 1858, when Madame Sowinska was 
buried. She was the widow of that General Sowinska who com- 
manded the garrison of the village of Wola during the siege of 
Warsaw, in 1831. Towards the close of the bombardment of the 
city he called his troops together in the church, and made them swear 
on the crucifix not to surrender. The church was stormed, and all its 
defenders slain, including Sowinska, who fell covered with wounds at 
the foot of the altar. The Wola church still bears testimony to the 
courage of its garrison, more than sixty cannon balls remaining fixed 
in its walls, their carefully blackened surfaces standing out in bold 
relief from the whitewash around them. A long troop of citizens 
attended the body of Madame Sowinska to the grave, and then for 
the first time those chants and hymns which afterwards became so 
unpleasantly familiar to the Russians assumed a political importance. 
The next manifestation of any note took place in 1860, when the 
Czar paid his fifth visit to Warsaw, for the purpose of meeting the 
King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria, and, as it was supposed, of 
forming a league with them against France and the new kingdom of 
Italy. This was looked upon as such an insult that all the Poles who 
could contrive to leave Warsaw went away before the Czar arrived. 
Those who remained received him with a very bad grace. When the 
piece of the “'Two Thieves” was performed at the theatre, in the 
presence of the royal trio, the number “three” was substituted for 
“two” on the playbills, the clothes of the Poles who attended the 
representation were burnt by vitriol, and the atmosphere of the 
theatre was rendered intolerable by means of asafoctida. A grand 
reception was held at the Belvedere, but the Polish officials who 
attended it were hooted and pelted by the mob, and at length it was 
found necessary to bring the fétes to a premature close. From that 
time manifestations became the order of the day. On the anniversary 
of the outbreak which preceded the insurrection of 1830, a grand 
patriotic demonstration was organised and carried out. Prince Gort- 
chakoff, who then commanded in Poland, telegraphed to St. Peters- 
burg for instructions, and received orders not to interfere. A vast 
crowd assembled, a long procession was formed, standards on which 
floated the white eagle of Poland were openly displayed, and the 
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National Hyfn was sung in general chorus. Day after day 
similar scenes were repeated. The Poles flocked to the churches, 
walked in procession wherever the police allowed them to go, and 
sang hymns in unison through the open streets. The authorities 
stationed patrols of cavalry outside the churches, and marched 
detachments of infantry up and down the streets to keep them clear, 
but in spite of all their efforts the processions could not be put down. 
This state of things continued for three months, during which the 
moderate party did its best to dissuade the people from anything like 
an open breach of the law, and the men of action prepared themselves 
for the outbreak which they hoped was imminent. 

On February 25, 1861, the anniversary of the great battle which 
took place at Grochow between the Russians and the insurgents of 
1830, a great procession was organised in memory of the event. The 
troops were marched out of their barracks, and the Poles were 
ordered to disperse and go home. They refused, and the Cossacks 
attempted to drive them back, but the torch-bearers who headed the 
procession defended themselves with their torches, the flames of 
which kept the horses ata distance foratime. The rest of the crowd, 
meanwhile, kept its ground, only surging a little to and fro, singing 
all the while hymns and patriotic songs. At last the torches went 
out, and .then the Cossacks succeeded in dispersing the assemblage, 
not without wounding a number of persons. The next day, by some 
mysterious means, word was passed round the town that the nation 
was to go into mourning, and in a few hours the streets assumed the 
sombre aspect which they continued to wear for nearly three years, 
the men who passed through them being attired in dark clothes, 
while the women dressed entirely in black. Two days after the 
“Grochow Massacre” a funeral service was being celebrated in the 
Church of the Bernardins, watched from the outside by a crowd of 
lookers-on and a strong detachment of troops. At its close a proces- 
sion was formed with the intention of proceeding to the cemetery, 
but as soon as it emerged from the portals of the church it was 
attacked by the Cossacks. Unable to break it up, they fell back and 
made way for a column of infantry, who marched up, deployed into 
line, loaded, and then fired into the unarmed crowd until it dispersed. 
Five corpses were afterwards taken up by the people, one of which 
was carried to the Zamoyski Palace, as a sort of mute reproach to 
Count Andrew for recommending moderation in dealing with the 
Russians. The other bodies were taken to the Hétel de l'Europe, 
and there laid out in a kind of state. At night an officer came to 
claim them. He knocked, but no notice was taken of his demand. 
The doors were on the point of being broken open when he was 
recalled. A telegram had arrived from St. Petersburg allowing the 
Poles to do what they wished with their dead. The funeral took 
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place on the 2nd of March. Almost every house was closed, and 
those before which the coffins were to pass were draped with black. 
The procession extended nearly three miles, reaching from the Hotel 
de l’Europe in the centre of the town to the cemetery beyond the 
barriers. At its head marched the ministers of the different religious 
persuasions, the Catholic priest, the Lutheran pastor, and the Jewish 
rabbi, walking side by side. The ceremony lasted from midday till 
dusk, but no disorder took place. A promise had been given in the 
name of the people that if the troops were kept away no disturbance 
should arise, and that promise was religiously kept. 

For some time afterwards all collisions between the soldiers and the 
people were avoided. The troops were confined to their barracks, 
and order was maintained in the streets by a band of special 
constables organised by the Poles themselves. The Agricultural 
Society took the lead in a species of constitutional agitation, and a 
petition, asking for certain reforms, was sent to the Emperor. He 
replied by dissolving the society and making the Marquis Wielopolski 
Minister of the Interior. From that moment the control of the 
people passed from the hands of the moderate party into those of 
the men of extreme opinions. On April 8 a vast crowd went with 
banners and crosses to visit the graves of those who had fallen in the 
February massacre. From the cemetery it proceeded to the Sigis- 
mund Square, and filled the open space in front of Prince Gortcha- 
koff’s palace. He came out into the balcony and urged the people to 
retire. Just then, it is said, a cornet was heard playing the air of 
Dombrowski’s legions, “‘ No, Poland shall not die,” and the enthusiasm 
of the crowd reached a point which the Governor found intolerable. 
The National Hymn was sung by thousands of voices, the Emperor’s 
reply to the Warsaw Address was torn up and burned, and increasing 
cries overpowered Prince Gortchakoff’s exhortations. At last he lost 
all patience, and calling out the troops, gave them orders to fire on 
the people. The Poles locked hands, and falling on their knees, 
again intoned the National Hymn. The troops loaded in front of the 
crowd ; the first rank fired, and the second advanced to collect the 
killed and wounded. A pause ensued, and the crowd still remaining 
firm, the firing recommenced, and went on at intervals, it is said, for 
three hours. At first the volleys merely served to increase the 
enthusiasm of the people. As one fell another took his place, and 
those who were inclined to retire were entreated by the rest to stand 
firm. But after a time their loss became so heavy that they fell back, 
the soldiers following, and still firing upon them, and at last the 
square was evacuated, and the city left in the hands of the troops. 
Prince Gortchakoff had carried the day, but the victory was the last 
he was to gain. Soon afterwards he fell ill, and the Poles believe 
that as he lay on his sick-bed he was haunted by shadows which no 
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eye but his could see. As it was said of Paskievitch that his last 
moments were troubled by the apparition of the Countess Zawisza, 
who had in vain thrown herself at his knees to implore him to spare 
her son’s life, so Prince Gortchakoff is reported to have seen the 
forms pass by of the mothers and daughters, the wives and sisters, 
whose homes he had made desolate, and to have repeatedly called out 
to his attendants to “drive away those women in black.” Before he 
died, however, his thoughts recurred to the war in which he had 
gained such well-earned renown, to the battle of the Alma, in which 
he had led in person the charge of the Vladimir Regiment, which 
lost forty-eight officers and 1,300 men in the course of the action, 
and to the siege which he had so stubbornly resisted, and his last 
directions were that his body should be carried to Sebastopol, and 
there buried in the town which he had so well defended. 

After the great collision between the troops and the populace, 
Warsaw presented all the appearance of a city in a state of siege. 
Outside the town was an immense artillery camp, and strong detach- 
ments of infantry occupied barracks in all its quarters. In front of 
the Saxon Gardens, the chief promenade of the inhabitants, the open 
space was held by troops and cannon, and the plain which stretches 
away from the city, on the other side of the Vistula, was dotted by 
the huts and canvas tents of the soldiers. All day Cossacks and 
dragoons rode up and down the streets ; all night patrols were going 
round, the tramp of their horses’ hoofs and the clank of their sabres 
hourly breaking the silence ; and day and night close watch was kept 
where the bright red walls of the citadel rise above its green earth- 
works, surrounded by its broad and deep moat. There, as the people 
knew well, around the statue erected to Alexander I., “the Benefactor 
of the City,” the cannon balls were piled in frowning heaps, which, 
if an outbreak took place, would soon carry out the threat of Nicholas 
when he said, “ At the slightest disturbance I will reduce the town 
to ashes. I will destroy Warsaw, and I shall not be likely to build 
it up again.” But although the city was so completely in the hands 
of the troops, who were constantly being reinforced from Russia, the 
inhabitants showed no signs of fear. Only passive resistance was 
offered ; but it was manifested in every conceivable way. The streets 
were rendered sombre by the mourning dresses worn by the passers- 
by, all amusements were suspended, and at the theatres the Russians 
assisted at representations performed by unwilling actors in all but 
empty houses. The churches, on the other hand, were thronged by 
earnest worshippers, and on Sundays and festival days the National 
Hymn was sung with heartfelt fervour. The Government in vain 
remonstrated with the archbishop. He could not interfere, he said, 
for the clergy took no part in the proceedings. After a service was 
over, and the priest had left the altar, some one would go to the 
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organ-loft and play the well-known air. A few voices would com- 
mence the hymn, others would gradually chime in, and before the 
first verse was ended, the heart’s desire of the whole congregation 
would make itself heard as all—men, women, and children—joined 
in the prayer, “ Deign, to restore us, O Lord, our free country.” 
Those who sang most vehemently were sometimes marked on the 
back with a cross in chalk, and seized by the police when they 
left the church ; but such arrests produced no effect, and the people 
still sang on. All parties were united in these demonstrations. A 
common feeling actuated all hearts, and expressed itself in the same 
words and deeds. 

The summer of 1861 passed away without any further outbreak. 
Prince Gortchakoff was succeeded by General Soukhozanet; and, after 
a short rule, the general gave way to Count Lambert. The municipal 
elections took place at Warsaw in September, and resulted in the 
return of members chiefly belonging to the “White,” or moderate 
party. The “Reds” showed symptoms of an inclination to intimidate 
the electors, but they were kept in order by Borelowski, the “ Lelewel” 
of a later period, and his disciplined band of workmen. Immediately 
after the elections the demonstrations recommenced, and Warsaw was 
declared in a state of siege. On October 15th religious services in 
memory of Kosciuszko were performed in all the churches. Vast 
crowds were gathered together to assist at them, and the military 
authorities deemed it a good opportunity for teaching a moral lesson. 
The doors of all the churches were simultaneously invested, and the 
congregations, after being detained some hours, were dispersed by the 
troops, who carried off a great number—some three or four thousand 
—to the citadel. The captives were for the most part speedily 
liberated; but the indignation created by the act was immense. 
Count Lambert himself, being a Roman Catholic, spoke so angrily on 
the subject to General Gerstenschweig, the officer who had given the 
orders to the troops, that the general blew out his brains. The Count 
soon afterwards retired from his post, and General Liiders ruled in 
his stead. 

Meanwhile the extreme section of the patriots had decided that 
the time for action was at hand. On the day which witnessed the 
investment of the churches, a meeting of the democratic leaders was 
to have taken place at the Leipsic Hotel. But when the appointed 
hour arrived it found them shut up in the churches, from which many 
of them were transferred for a time to the citadel. They met, how- 
ever, two days afterwards, and on that occasion was organised what 
afterwards became the “Central National Committee.” It was 
divided into three sections—one for propagating patriotic ideas, 
another for enlisting and drilling recruits, and a third for managing 
financial questions. At that time it had only about five hundred 
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pounds in hand, a sum which had been collected after some religious 
services performed in memory of the slaughtered patriots, by a few 
government officials, the association of hackney-coachmen, and the 
guild of house-porters. For two months every member of the com- 
mittee exerted himself to the utmost. Their emissaries went through 
the length and breadth of the country, sending before them a thrill of 
expectation and of hope. The Poles were, in general, ripe for revolt, 
and the women of all classes above that of the peasants were eager for 
the fray. The great landed proprietors and their immediate friends, 
however, were almost universally opposed to anything like an imme- 
diate outbreak, and if they had possessed the power, they would have 
stopped what they foresaw would be a fatal movement. But the men 
of extreme opinions proved too strong for them, especially as a 
reckless deed, committed by the party which was for uniting the 
interests of Poland with those of Russia, enlisted the sympathies of 
the entire nation on the side of the agitators for rebellion. This was 
the more unfortunate, inasmuch as the Russian Government was at 
that time sincerely anxious for peace. Conciliatory measures had 
been adopted, and there appeared to be a fair prospect of a constitu- 
tion being granted, and of the just claims of Poland meeting at last 
with a hearing. But the National Committee was not in favour of 
such measures, and it opposed their influence by deeds of the most 
unjustifiable character. Before General Liiders had been long in 
Warsaw, as he was walking in the Saxon Gardens, a man came close 
up to him and fired a pistol in his face. The general was carried 
away, his jaw horribly shattered; and when he recovered, it was 
found necessary to remove him. The Grand Duke Constantine suc- 
ceeded him, a prince of a generous and noble disposition, of enlarged 
views, and of tendencies so liberal that they rendered him suspected 
by the retrograde party in Russia. He came full of hopes that he 
would be able to conciliate the Poles, and of kindly feelings towards 
them, bringing with him his wife and children, to show that he 
wished to make Warsaw his home. But even as he entered the city a 
fanatic lay in wait for him, and was only deterred from carrying out 
his murderous intentions because he was moved by the sight of the 
young wife who sat smiling by the side of the intended victim. A 
few hours afterwards, when the Grand Duke was coming out of the 
theatre, the assassin came close up and fired a pistol at him. The 
Grand Duke fortunately escaped with a slight wound, but. his hopes 
of winning the hearts of the Poles received a violent shock. Month 
after month went by, and he did all he could to please the peopie he 
ruled, but all was in vain. Wielopolski assisted him to the best of his 
power, but he could do little, for he was the most universally detested 
man in Poland. The life of the Marquis was so often attempted, 
that at last he became accustomed to murderous assaults; and the 
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advanced patriots, who longed to shoot or stab him, or to put poison 
in his food, grew tired of trying to kill him. 

In the early part of 1862 provincial committees were évenyeilave 
formed in connection with that which was now styled the “ Central 
National Committee,” and which began to issue stamped orders, and to 
levy taxes in preparation for a coming insurrection. During the whole 
year its leaders matured their plans, acting with great secrecy, but not 
unsuspected by the Government. At the beginning of 1863 a meet- 
ing took place of the most advanced members of the party of action, 
who resolved that the time was come for an open outbreak. The rest 
of their party, however, was opposed to them, and their ideas were 
altogether scouted by the aristocratic party, which still maintained 
the opinions of Count Andrew Zamoyski, though they had lost his 
personal influence, for he had been sent into a species of honourable 
exile. But while the National Committee was deliberating over the 
proposals of their extreme men, came the fatal night of January 14, 
bringing with it what Lord Russell so justly stigmatised as a 
“ proscription,” rather than a conscription. Poland was then totter- 
ing on the verge of revolt. With the best intentions in the world, 
Wielopolski pushed it over the precipice. 

Exhausted by the losses consequent on the prolonged defence of 
Sebastopol, it had not been deemed wise until 1863 to subject the 
Russian Empire to the heavy drain entailed by a universal levy for 
the army. But in that year a general recruitment was decided upon, 
and in January the Polish quota became due. In the time of 
Nicholas the conscripts were selected at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment, but one of the reforms of Alexander II. was to substitute for 
this system that of the ballot. Wielopolski saw that the conscription, 
if it were carried out in the former manner, might be used as a means 
of ridding Warsaw of its principal agitators, and he strongly 
recommended a return to the now illegal principle of selection. The 
Grand Duke long remonstrated, but he was compelled at last to 
yield a reluctant assent. On the night of the 14th of January, the 
forced levy was executed at Warsaw. In the dead of night the 
troops issued silently from the citadel, and set a watch at the corner 
of every street. All passers-by were stopped, and either sent home 
or taken into custody. Every house in which a suspected insurgent 
lived was invested by the troops, and soldiers with lanterns in their 
hands woke up the inmates, and dragged the men they wanted from 
their beds. Before the morning dawned, 2,000 Poles were prisoners 
in the citadel, and their families were sadly awaiting the break of day, 
in order that they might learn some news of their fate. All had passed 
off quietly ; no resistance had been made; and the official journal 
was able to say that order reigned in Warsaw, and even to add that 
the captives seemed to like their fate. But that very evening the 
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members of the National Committee met in haste, and it was resolved 
that a rising should be organised for the 22nd. Messengers were 
sent off at once in every direction. From town to town, from village 
to village, and from house to house the news was passed, and brave 
hearts beat quickly and fair cheeks glowed as the call to arms made 
itself heard throughout the kingdom. Thousands knew the secret, 
yet not one divulged it. The Russians thought all danger was over, 
and Wielopolski was congratulating himself on the success of his 
plan, when the 22nd arrived, and the insurrection broke out simul- 
taneously over all parts of the country. Small bands of insurgents 
appeared at a variety of places ; the Russian troops at outposts and at 
isolated stations were obliged to fall back on their head-quarters ; 
bands were organised in the woods, and a few attacks were made on 
the towns, though not with much success. Mieroslawski appeared 
at Posen, disguised as a traveller in the champagne trade, crossed the 
frontier, and was, as usual, defeated, and compelled to go home again. 
In foreign countries the news of the rising produced an immense 
sensation ; the official journals of France declared that the Polish 
question had become one of European interest; and on the 20th of 
February, Prince Ladislas Czartoryski telegraphed from Paris that 
the insurrection must be kept up. 

Until this time the moderate party had taken no share in the 
movement, and had even bitterly deplored it, for it seemed to them 
to be likely to undo all the good they had done during the last seven 
years. But when the news came from their representative at Paris 
that the Emperor wished it to be continued, and that England was 
entirely in its favour, they yielded to the force of circumstances, and 
consented to join the party of action. On the 4th of March a meet- 
ing took place at Cracow, at which a union of the two factions was 
brought about. The White and Red Committees were abolished, a 
new National Government was organised, and the general who had 
hitherto most distinguished himself was appointed Dictator. 

Maryan Langiewicz, who was a native of the Grand Duchy of 
Posen, had been originally intended for the medical profession, but 
he preferred that of arms. After passing some time in the Prussian 
army, he transferred his services to Italy, and after a time became 
one of the professors in the Military School at Cuneo. After the 
suppression of that institution he returned to Poland, and took an 
active part in the plots which preceded the outbreak. His military 
talents, his strength of character, and his energy of purpose, soon 
made him one of the most conspicuous men of the day, and after he 
had gained a succession of small victories, he became the man to whom 
the great majority of his countrymen turned in the hope of deliverance. 
All parties united in hailing him as their chief, Mieroslawski and his 
immediate adherents being the only exceptions. Time-honoured 
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animosities were laid aside, prejudices which centuries had nursed 
were overcome, and from the great noble whose estates covered half 
a province to the shopkeeper or the artisan, from the dignitary of the 
Roman Church to the Jewish rabbi, all classes and all descriptions of 
men agreed to forget their mutual hatreds and to work together in 
brotherly love towards the redemption of their country. 

But resolute as were the hearts of the insurgents, their prospects 
were far from being cheerful. They had but little money and 
scarcely any arms. Keeping up a guerilla warfare among the forests, 
they terribly harassed the Russian troops, and here and there gained 
a trifling success. All that could be done by the most heroic courage 
and the most devoted self-sacrifice, they did; but it was little that 
men armed with scythes and a few swords, and here and there a 
rifle, could do in the open field against a force which soon amounted 
to 80,000 well-appointed and well-disciplined troops. Such an inci- 
dent as the charge of Wengrow, where a couple of hundred youths 
are said to have devoted themselves to certain destruction, in order 
to save their comrades during a few critical minutes from the fire 
of the enemy’s cannon, served to rouse the enthusiasm of friends 
abroad as well as at home; but sacrifices of that kind were too costly 
to be often repeated. For a time it seemed as if Langiewicz had 
discovered the secret of beating the Russians in open fight. He 
collected something like a regular army around his standard, and he 
defeated the enemy on several occasions. But each victory cost him 
dear. His best men fell in every fight, while the Russians lost none 
but conscripts, whom they could easily replace. Little by little he 
felt that he was being hemmed in and driven towards the Galician 
frontier. Up to this time the Austrians had shown themselves 
unexpectedly favourable to the insurgents. For months past arms 
had been smuggled across the frontier without any great difficulty 
being experienced by the Poles. On one occasion an official called 
the attention of his superiors to the immense cases, purporting to be 
filled with altar candles, which were perpetually arriving by rail, and 
which gave him the impression of being made to hold rifles, but he 
gained nothing by his pains but a reprimand. When the Cossacks 
crossed into Austrian territory in pursuit of insurgents, the Hungarian 
officers, at least on one occasion, encouraged the fugitives to turn 
upon their pursuers. It was rumoured that Austria would not 
object to give up Galicia to an independent Poland, and that the 
Emperor and his Court wished well to the insurgent cause. These 
reports, strengthened by rumours that France and England were 
arming against Russia, raised the spirits of the Poles to such an 
extent that they fully believed in their country’s approaching 
resurrection. Day after day they heard that Langiewicz had gained 
a new victory, and even the aristocratic party, which had never 
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expected much from the insurrection, began to hope for the best. 
Meantime the Dictator was being still more closely hemmed in, and 
the intrigues of Mieroslawski made him fearful of dissensions among 
his followers. On the 15th of March, 1863, the Austrian frontier 
was closed against him, and all possibility of victualling his army of 
4,000 men was taken away. A few days afterwards he suddenly 
broke up his camp, took leave of his troops, and crossed the Vistula 
in disguise, attended only by Mademoiselle Pustovoitova, a young 
lady who, although the daughter of a Russian officer, had served 
through the campaign, dressed in male attire, and acting as aide-de- 
camp to General Czachowski. The Austrians soon discovered who 
the travellers were, and Langiewicz was arrested, and sent as a 
prisoner to Cracow. 

With the fall of Langiewicz the insurrection would in all probabi- 
lity have collapsed if the Western Powers had openly stated that 
they would not go to war in its cause. The members of the moderate 
party knew their own weakness well, but they looked to foreign 
countries for aid which eventually failed them. From Paris and 
from London their agents sent them words of encouragement, 
couched in a species of cypher, which enabled them to communicate 
by means of the telegraph. In Stockholm Prince Constantine 
Czartoryski was enthusiastically welcomed by the King and the 
populace ; at Copenhagen the Court anxiously followed the progress 
of the insurrection, conscious that if Poland fell and the Western 
Powers made no sign, Denmark’s hour of danger would be close at 
hand. Throughout the new kingdom of Italy the feeling was very 
strong in favour of the Poles; at Rome secret societies met to discuss 
the insurrection, and cordially to wish it success, and it was rumoured 
that Garibaldi was coming to fight the battle of freedom on a new 
soil. very country was willing enough to lend its moral support, 
but as no material help followed, the Poles were merely cheered on to 
the attack, and then left to their destruction. 

The Grand Duke at Warsaw did all that was possible to stay 
the evil. He offered an amnesty, but it came too late. He profferred 
reforms, but the public mind was too excited to appreciate them. 
Wielopolski retired from office, baffled and disappointed, but still 
refusing to acknowledge that he had been wrong. All his plans 
were defeated, all his hopes were blighted, all the edifice he had 
been for years so carefully rearing was thrown down. He stood 
alone in the world, for he was as much shunned and suspected by 
the Russians as he was hated by his countrymen; the insurree- 
tion he had provoked being as annoying to the imperial troops as 
it was ruinous to the Poles. The flame of rebellion was being 
trampled out, but the operation ‘was costing the victors dear. Every 
week saw fresh reinforcements arrive from Russia. All the cities 
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were occupied by troops, detachments scoured the country, the 
railways had little armies to guard them, yet the insurrection main- 
tained its existence. In Galicia, every gentleman’s house along the 
frontier was turned into a barrack or a hospital. At his table very 
likely sat every day a score of strangers, chiefly boys, who had come 
thither full of an enthusiasm that was too soon, perhaps, to be 
extinguished by death. In the bedrooms, other poor lads, fever- 
struck or wounded, would be tended by his wife or daughters, who 
treated as if they were dear brothers those whom they affec- 
tionately designated “ Ours.” In the garden or the plantations, very 
probably, lay buried a score of rifles, a case of ammunition, or a box 
of equipments. At last the signal would come that all was ready, 
and the insurgents would set off for the woods, taking a hasty farewell 
of the house in which they had become almost members of the family. 
At the rendezvous, other little bands would drop in, one after another. 
In the dead of night, the insurgent-chief would inspect his men by 
the light of the moonbeams, or of the camp-fires scattered here and 
there among the solemn forest shades. There the owner of the 
neighbouring estate would be seen by the side of one of his servants, 
the boyish student from the university beside the veteran who had 
fought in the same cause thirty years before, the careworn exile 
from London or Paris beside some romantic girl who had donned 
male attire, and come out to fight her country’s foes. A few hours 
later, and all would be sleeping, folded in their cloaks or rejoicing 
in the luxury of a couch of straw, and guarded by a few sentries 
posted at different points of the wood,—sleeping tranquilly, though 
they knew that outside the forest they were waited for by deadly 
enemies, who far outnumbered them, and who were well disciplined 
and well armed. In the morning a rude altar of pine-branches would 
be erected, and there, beneath the open sky, or under the shadow of 
the interlacing pines, a priest would offer mass, the slanting sunbeams 
lighting up the faces of his audience, and the cool morning breeze 
tossing the hair about their foreheads. Then they would advance 
gaily against the foe. Outside the forest, the Russians would receive 
them with a murderous fire, to which the insurgents could too often 
respond with little more than their usual hurrah. Sometimes the 
troops were driven back, but more often the insurgents would be 
forced to return into the woods, and even, if closely pressed, to break 
up their ranks, and once more distribute themselves in the houses of 
their friends. Such was the state of the Galician border during the 
spring and summer of 1863. 

After the capture of Langiewicz a number of attacks were made 
upon the Russians in the neighbouring provinces by expeditions 
organised on the Austrian territory. The most important of these 
were Jezioranski’s invasion of Lublin, and Wysocki’s attempt to stir 
up a revolt in Volhynia. Both were utter failures. Jezioranski was 
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obliged to retreat after the battle of Kobylanka, having gained 
nothing of importance, and having lost many valuable lives; and 
Wysocki’s brief campaign was even more unfortunate. For the two 
months which preceded it the proprietors in Eastern Galicia kept 
2,000 men concealed on their estates. During that period the insur- 
gents led the lives of hunted wild beasts, lying hidden in the woods, 
the greater part of the time, drenched, dirty, and often half starved, 
exposed by day to the fierce blaze of the sun, and at night to cold 
against which they had little protection. At last the signal for the 
march was given, a simultaneous attack upon the town of Radzi- 
willow having been planned by the leaders of the expedition, 
Wysocki, Horodycki, and Minniewski. But so many difficulties arose 
that the three chiefs were unable to co-operate properly. Horodycki 
arrived first, and drove the Russians before him into the town, but 
after a time his detachment was repulsed with great loss, he himself 
being killed in the fight. Wysocki came up too late to assist him, 
und was also compelled to fall back after a stubborn contest, and on 
the next day to disband the little army which had been raised at the 
cost of so much money and so great suffering. With this defeat the 
Galician campaign came to an end, though the insurgents continued 
to swarm during the rest of the year at Cracow and at Lemberg, and 
to fill the little watering-places, hidden away amidst the slopes of the 
Carpathians." 

In the centre of Poland the insurrection was still kept alive in 
spite of the most vigorous efforts to subdue it on the part of the 
Russians. They held the cities and the towns, but the insurgents 
occupied the forests, and sallied from them in all directions across the 
open country. As the unfrequent traveller drove along the roads 
he would meet at one moment a Russian detachment—long files 
of dirty, brown-coated infantry soldiers, worn out by constant 
marches and countermarches in pursuit of a foe whom they scarcely 
ever saw, their faces, amid the seams of the small-pox which dis- 
figures so great a proportion of the Czar’s troops, marked by a 
universal expression of care and anxiety, and deep lines which told a 
sad story of toil and suffering—preceded and followed by the inva- 
riable troops of Cossacks, endless swarms of whom were everywhere 
to be met with, ragged, filthy creatures, for the most part mere boys, 
of savage, eager, and ravenous aspect, commanded by officers who were 
often horrible to the beholder, so incongruous was the mixture of their 
natural barbarism with their affected civilisation. The troops would 
pass by, and then for miles not a soldier would be seen as the car- 
riage passed through the appar ently interminable woods, with their 
tedious monotony of stems and the varied play of light and shade on 


(1) An excellent account of the state of affairs in Galicia will be found in Mr. Bullock’s 
“Polish Experiences.” 
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the turf beneath their branches, or between the two great cornfields 
on either side of the road—bright garden-lands in spring, and undu- 
lating seas of gold in early autumn, but at a later period of the year 
desert wastes, sweeping away without a break to the horizon, and 
without a sign of life save where a solitary peasant moves under a 
cloud of light dust, or later in the year appears as a dark speck on 
the dazzling field of snow. Every here and there, at the little 
villages, an official of the National Government would appear, and 
usk for the traveller’s passport, or a small band of insurgents would 
pass by, footsore, worn, and weary, but full of life and enthusiasm ; 
brave and hardy, and withal full of gentleness and kindly feeling 
towards all but their foe. Along the railways the scene was no less 
strange. At every station a detachment of troops met the eye, and 
ull along the line Cossack patrols appeared at brief intervals, while 
the train constantly conveyed bodies of infantry, and even on the 
tender soldiers were to be seen, their rifles ready to their hands, and 
their melancholy faces peering out of handkerchiefs tied over their 
caps. 

In Livonia the state of the country was terrible in the extreme. 
There the peasantry, especially the Raskolniks, or dissenters from the 
Greek Church established in Russia, rose against the Polish pro- 
prictors, numbers of whom were seized and dragged off to prison at 
Dunaburg. In Lithuania the insurrection at first seemed likely to 
make rapid progress, General Nazimoff, who commanded at Wilna, 
being incapable of coping with it. In the midst of the great Lithua- 
nian forests, in solitudes scarcely ever invaded by the foot of man, the 
insurgents were able to light their camp-fires in peace. Their prin- 
cipal leader was a young officer named Narbutt, who had served in the 
Russian army in the Crimea, and at the siege of Kars. So popular 
did he become in Lithuania, that eleven other insurgent chiefs called 
themselves after him; and the Russians were perpetually exulting 
over the death of a Narbutt, while the real owner of the name was 
alive and in safety. For along time he held out against his foes, but 
at last he was betrayed and surrounded. Wounded early in the fray, he 
still continued to give his orders, being supported in the arms of his com- 
panions, till a ball struck him in the breast and terminated his career. 
After the battle a number of Polish ladies came to attend the wounded, 
and among them were two sisters of Narbutt. They were allowed to 
take away their brother’s dead body, and on the next day it was 
buried, amidst the tears of all the neighbouring inhabitants, in the 
little church of Dubiczany. Paul Suzin was another of those young 
leaders of the Lithuanian insurgents who had originally served in the 
Russian army. After retiring from it he went to Paris, and had just 
married there when the insurrection broke out. He at once left his 
bride, devoted as he was to her, and set out for Lithuania, where he 
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soon obtained a command. Life had many attractions for him, but he 
longed to pass it in aliberated Poland. “Je veux vivre, et je vivrai,” 
he wrote one day to his wife. A short time afterwards he was dead. 
His was a soldier’s death, an enviable one compared with that of 
Sigismund Sierakowski, another ex-officer of the imperial army, who 
fell into the hands of the Russians, and was hanged by them at 
Wilna, although already mortally wounded, and so crippled that they 
were obliged to support him on the scaffold. Tle was succeeded by 
his chaplain, the Abbé Makievicz, who long continued to maintain a 
guerilla warfare among the great forests near the Niemen. At last, 
however, Mouravieff came to Wilna, and all chance of a successful 
issue to the insurrection vanished. As Minister of the Public Domains 
he had made himself detested by the Russians, who gave him the 
name of “the Locust,” but he was known to be a man of a very de- 
termined character, and his countrymen soon discovered a striking 
likeness between him and the archangel Michael. He at once de- 
stroyed the forests for some distance on each side of the railway ; he 
turned out the Polish officials from their posts; he destroyed whole 
villages in which the insurgents had received assistance; and in 
the cities he imprisoned every man who refused to obey him, and 
fined every woman who insisted on wearing mourning. In a short 
time the prisons were full, and the greater part of the proprictors 
were ruined, but the insurrection in Lithuania was at an end. 

At Warsaw, in the meantime, the National Government had 
managed to prolong its existence, even under the guns of the citadel, 
and close to the Grand Duke’s palace. Though an invisible power, it 
was felt and feared over all the country. Throughout the kingdom 
of Poland, and even in the border provinces of Austria and Prussia, 
taxes were levied and received in its name. It issued passports, one 
of which every Pole possessed—tiny pieces of paper, small enough 
to be swallowed in case of need. Sometimes even Russians availed 
themselves of them, and the Grand Duke himself is said to have 
received one when he was taking his final departure. In the early 
morn, proclamations which bore the stamp of its private presses used 
to be found scattered about the streets. At tolerably regular intervals 
it published newspapers, with copies of which the chief government 
officials were sedulously supplied. An air of profound mystery 
shrouded its habitation and its deeds. On one occasion, it is said, 
the Grand Duke received its order to pay a certain sum at a speci- 
fied house. He sent an officer with the money, and a guard to watch 
the premises. The officer paid the money to an old man, who left 
him in one room while he went to write the receipt in another. The 
police rushed in on a signal being given, but the old man was no- 
where to be found. The officer returned disconcerted to the palace, 
and found that the receipt for the money he had just paid had already 
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been placed in the hands of the Grand Duke. Another story tells 
how a spy whom the National Government had sentenced to death, 
fled to St. Petersburg in the hope of saving his life, but how, even 
there, in the Russian capital itself, he was found one morning dead, 
a dagger, bearing the device of the mysterious body which had sen- 
tenced him, sheathed in his breast. These tales are probably fabulous, 
as well as that of the man who offered to betray a secret press to the 
Russians, and whose dead body was all that they found when they came 
to take advantage of his disclosures. But others of the anecdotes on 
the subject are well authenticated, as, for instance, that which relates 
how the Russians wished to demolish a house, but could not induce a 
single mason to help them, on account of the National Government 
having forbidden its destruction; or the story about the music in the 
Saxon Gardens—how the leader of the Polish band forgot himself one 
day so far as to allow a Mazurka to be played, in spite of a decree of 
the National Government restricting the performance to serious com- 
positions ; and how a dozen bars had scarcely been played before a 
paper was handed to him, ordering him instantly to desist from play- 
ing, and withdrawing from the band its license to perform for the 
future. 

It was a strange aspect which Warsaw offered at that time. From 
the bridge of boats across the river, and the low sandy shores on the 
other side, the city looked bright and cheerful as the sunlight fell on 
the long line of buildings that crowns the crest of the ridge which 
slopes away towards the Vistula. But under that smiling appearance 
universal sorrow and indignation were concealed. A semblance of 
animation was given to the streets by the constant movements of 
troops, and the variety of uniforms which met the eye. But in the 
interiors of the houses but little gaiety prevailed. The churches were 
hung with mourning, and no music was ever heard at their services. 
Even the bell was silenced, and only blows struck by a stick 
announced the elevation of the Host. Scarcely anywhere could an 
assemblage of the inhabitants be found out of doors, except before 
the gates of the prison, where a crowd, composed of women of all 
classes, waited patiently for leave to send in a few simple luxuries, or 
at least a message, to some dear friend or relative within; or at the 
cemetery, where many a sad group might be seen standing around 
iu newly-made grave ; or where on the glacis of the citadel a gibbet 
would rise, surrounded by a strong band of soldiery, and watched at 
a little distance by a mass of men, whose lowering faces betrayed the 
anger they strove to suppress, and of women who would break into 
low wailing cry as the drop fell and one more insurgent passed away. 
As evening came on, lights would begin to glimmer in the streets, as 
if fire-flies were sailing along them, for after dusk no one was allowed 
to go out without carrying a lantern. After ten the streets would 
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be almost cleared of passers-by ; any one who was found out of doors 
after that hour being liable to imprisonment, unless he had special 
permission. From that time till the break of day no sound was to 
be heard in the streets but the roll of some officer’s carriage, the 
clank of a sentry’s arms, or the clatter of hoofs as a Cossack patrol 
rode by. The city would appear to have been altogether given up to 
the Russians during the night, were it not that as the early morning 
light began to render objects visible, white papers, bearing the stamp 
of the National Government, would be seen glimmering in courtyards 
and under doors, and in some dark corner would be found the dead 
body of a man whom that secret tribunal had sentenced the day 
before. 

At last the Grand Duke’s position became untenable. On the 
anniversary of the Emperor’s coronation a grand reception was held 
at the Lazienki Palace, and there, on a terrace thronged by crowds of 
officers of every grade, he and the Grand Duchess said farewell to 
most of the friends he was about to leave behind him. As the sun 
set he drove in to his residence in Warsaw, through streets which the 
police had made a feeble attempt to illuminate, but in which the 
general darkness frowned down the-unfrequent and ineffectual lights. 
The next morning he left the city which he had entered with feelings 
so different to those with which he went away from it. All the way 
to the frontier the line of rail was guarded by troops; at every 
quarter of a mile was posted a group of Cossacks ; the roads which 
here and there crossed the railway were occupied by infantry, and at 
every station a little army was drawn up. Thus protected from the 
people he had come to conciliate, he arrived at the frontier; and in 
the uncomfortable light of an early September morning he was met 
at Berlin by the Prince of Prussia, and congratulated on his arrival 
in a civilised land. 

Ilis administration had been a failure, and his successor, Count de 
Berg, soon commenced a stricter rule, founded on the plan adopted by 
Mouravieff at Wilna. The National Government retaliated by throw- 
ing Orsini bombs at him as he was driving past the Zamoyski Palace. 
He revenged himself by sending a body of troops, who sacked the 
building, flung the furniture out of window and made bonfires of 
it in the street, destroying in their rage Professor Kowalewski’s 
priceless collection of Oriental manuscripts. Shortly afterwards a 
Russian spy named Bertholdi was assassinated in the Hétel de 
’Europe. The police instantly turned out all the inmates and shut 
up the hotel. By the time of the burning of the town-hall, which 
took place in October, 1863, the National Government had all but. 
collapsed. In Galicia the Austrians became more and more strict as 
winter approached, and when they declared a state of siege in 
March, 1864, the insurrection was at an end. The moment when ii 
actually expired cannot be fixed, for it died slowly out. When the 
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summer of 1864 arrived it found order reigning over the kingdom of 
Poland. 

Those who wish to learn more of the insurrection than this brief 
sketch can tell, will find an excellent account of it in the book which 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards has lately published, and from which a great 
part of the preceding account has been taken. As an eye-witness of 
much that took place at Cracow, on the Galician border, and at 
Warsaw—as a personal friend of several of the men who took a 
leading part in the insurrection—and as a traveller who is thoroughly 
well acquainted with Russia, its people, and its institutions—he is 
better qualified than any one else to speak with authority on the 
subject. In addition to these qualifications, he evinces so much 
judgment and discretion, such an utter freedom from anything like 
passion or prejudice, and so much moral courage in speaking out 
what may be unpleasant truths about his friends, that we cannot but 
be glad that the task of writing the history of the movement should 
have fallen into such competent hands. He has produced a book 
which is one, not only of great interest to the general reader, but 
also of very great value to every one who studies history and polities, 
and especially to those who wish to know the real truth about a 
movement which has, by direct or indirect means, seriously affected 
the weliare of more than one of the nations of Europe. 

W. R. 8S. Ratston. 





THE COMEDIES OF ETHEREGE. 


Ir has been said of the comedies of Etherege that they are mere 
Conversation Pieces, with barely enough of plot in them to thread 
the scenes together—a capital defect which weakens their whole 
found#tions ; and that the characters are shadows speaking a common 
language, so little marked by individuality that the dialogue might 
be shuffled like a pack of cards. The stage literature of the Restora- 
tion having long ceased to be either read or acted, nobody has thought 
it worth while to disturb a verdict, in the justice or injustice of which 
the world takes little interest; and Etherege has accordingly come 
down to us as a loose, easy dramatist, who was master of a certain 
airy way of making his characters talk, but who was altogether want- 
ing in the power of putting them into action. 

This judgment has been too hastily adopted. Etherege’s comedies 
are essentially comedies of manners. They seize the fleeting colours 
on the surface of society, and dispose them on the canvas with a cor- 
responding gaiety of tint and lightness of hand. A weightier treat- 
ment would be inconsistent with the aims of those brilliant and 
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volatile productions. There is not much bustle in any of them ; but 
there is everywhere a progressive movement which, worked out with 
quiet skill in its attenuated details, always rises to a climax at the close. 
Modern audiences, spoiled by coarser excitements for the carte and 
tierce of wit, would, probably, consider the dialogue tedious and 
languid; and the disorderly episodes that delighted the Londoners 
of the seventeenth century, who recognised their fidelity, would now 
be endured with impatience, if, indeed, they would be endured at all. 
Compared with the more advanced comedy of later times, which 
embraces a wider range of life, presented in more active development, 
the romping, dissipated comedy of Etherege must be admitted to be 
diffuse and tame. It has no startling effects. There are no violent 
transitions or unexpected situations. It never deals in sentiment ; 
and wherever a scrap of seriousness crops up it generally looks like a 
sly touch of burlesque. The plot, slender as it is, sometimes stands 
still for half a scene together to let the scapegraces have full swing 
for their wicked pleasantries ; and the current foibles and vices are 
often lashed in a round of repartees to the suspension of an intrigue, 
for the certain issue of which the audience are quite willing to be 
kept waiting on such agreeable ternis. Now all this prodigality of 
the animal spirits, this trusting to impulse rather than to rule, and 
the setting up of headlong enjoyment above the canons of art, which 
would be fatal to a comedy of our day, if there were nothing more 
solid to depend upon, are vital elements in a comedy of manners of 
the age of Charles II. We must test such plays by the contemporary 
standard ; and, tried by that test, Etherege is at the head of his class. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that these comedies are deficient in 
plot. They have as much plot as they want, or as they could bear. 
They abound in sprightly incidents, are constructed with considerable 
ingenuity, considering the fragility of their texture, and are remark- 
able for the unity and compactness of such action as there is. If the 
scenes do not always advance the story, they never fail to heighten 
the colouring ; and it would not be easy to retrench them without 
doing injury to the general effect. Nor should it be overlooked that 
the story is, by intention, of minor importance in these pieces. In 
that sense at least they fulfil one of the severest conditions of dramatic 
art by relying upon Expectation, which is the highest source of 
interest, in preference to Surprise, which is the lowest. Mysteries or 
sudden turns of fortune never enter into their design. There are no 
secrets in them to be kept from the audience. Everything that is 
done is clear, and everything that is coming is the obvious sequel of 
what has gone before. The audiences, consequently, who witnessed 
these plays, knowing what was going to happen quite as well as the 
author, were not impatient about the catastrophe, and, therefore, could 
afford to listen at ease to the dialogue. 
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Sir George Etherege wrote three comedies, the first of which, The 
Comical Revenge; or, Love in a Tub, was produced at the Duke’s 
Theatre, m Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 1664. He was then about 
twenty-eight years of age, had not long returned from a tour in 
France, and had just relinquished the study of the law for the more 
dazzling attractions of fashionable life. The date of the production 
of The Comical Revenge determines his position as the founder of 
English comedy. During the four years that had elapsed since the 
re-opening of the theatres, the plays acted were nearly all revivals; 
and the few new pieces produced, such as The Adventures of Five 
Hours, either owed their origin to foreign sources or were composed 
of mixed and heterogeneous materials. The Comical Revenge was the 
first prose comedy that embodied living manners, and reflected back 
from the stage the habits of the people. Shadwell did not produce his 
first comedy, The Sullen Lovers—a piece adapted to English modes 
‘ather than drawn from them—till 1668, after Etherege’s second 
comedy had appeared ; nor did Shadwell acquire distinction as a writer 
of comedies, notwithstanding the success of his début, for three or four 
years afterwards, when Etherege was at the height of his reputation. 
Wycherley’s first comedy, Love in a Wood, came out in 1672, eight 
years after The Comical Revenge ; Congreve’s Old Bachelor in 16938; 
und Vanbrugh did not appear as a writer for the stage till 1697. These 
dates are important, as enabling us to trace to its source that form of 
pure English comedy whose descending stream has been enriched by 
the contributions of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, and 
Sheridan. “The dawn,” observes Mr. Hazlitt, speaking of this style 
of comedy, “ was in Etherege, as its latest close was in Sheridan ;” 
and with this passing recognition he dismisses a claim to priority 
which a little closer examination would have led him to acknowledge 
with a larger measure of justice. 

Etherege’s second comedy, She Would if She Could, was produced 
at the same theatre, and played by the same actors, in 1668. It was 
not so successful as the first, although it exhibits some structural 
improvement. 

lis third comedy, The Man of Mode ; ov, Sir Fopling Flutter, was 
brought out at Dorset Gardens in 1676. Wycherley had produced 
all his comedies, except The Plain Dealer ; Sedley had launched his 
Mulberry Garden; Shadwell had followed up The Sullen Lovers with 
three pieces, including the Epsom Wells; and this form of drama 
had by this time become familiar to the public. In the school which 
Etherege had himself founded, skilful competitors had appeared, and 
become established favourites; and it is, therefore, the more worthy 
of note that this, his last production, was not only his best, but, as @ 
picture of existing society, the most perfect comedy of the age. It 
is in this particular excellence that Etherege is to be distinguished 
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above all other writers who‘attempted to transfer the living manners 
to the stage. He is excelled by Wycherley in greater attributes ; 
but he is incontestably superior to him in the closeness and high 
finish of his contemporary portraiture. In those qualities none of 
the dramatists of the Restoration will bear comparison with him. 
Shadwell’s comedies are more crowded with local allusions ; but they 
belong to a lower and ruder order of dramatic writing. Remarkable 
for audacious invention and prodigious variety, they are no less 
remarkable for want of symmetry and glaring defects of judgment. 
They served the fugitive purpose, however, for which they were 
written, and the very disorder that runs through them was probably 
one of the secrets of their popularity. But they made no permanent 
impression on the literature of the stage, supplied no models for study 
oy imitation, and are now never read, except when some industrious 
antiquary consults their pages for the curious light they throw on 
extinct habits and fashions. Etherege, on the other hand, although 
he produced only three comedies—about a fifth of the number 
bequeathed to us by Shadwell—imparted a permanent character to 
that form of composition, and created materials out of which many 
subsequent reputations have been built without acknowledgment. 
Even Farquhar lies under large obligations to Etherege; and the 
lineage of most of the fine gentlemen of modern comedy may be 
distinctly traced back to the Man of Mode. Much of the special 
merit of these pieces, their comparative refinement in an age of 
grossness, their disciplined taste, and authentic tone of high breeding, 
may be referred to the fact that Etherege lived in the circles whose 
modes he described, and was himself one of the most accomplished 
men of fashion at the Court of Charles IT. 

Following the order of production, for the sake of showing the 
course of Etherege’s genius, from its first step to its highest point of 
development, we will begin with the Comical Revenge; or, Love in a 
Tv). This comedy offers a striking contrast to the other two, in so far 
as it is addressed to a different phase of society. We have not to 
deal here merely with fine ladies and gentlemen. The main interest 
hes in an opposite direction, the intention being to exhibit in a broad 
light the roarers, scourers, cheats, and gamblers who infested the town, 
and made the taverns ring day and night with their riots. Mixed 
up with these rampant scenes is a pure love story, treated more 
gravely and earnestly than usual. This love story is the weakest 
part of the comedy. Etherege was out of his element in a true 
passion, and, as if he were conscious of the defect, he endeavours to 
make up for the want of real emotion by turgid declamation. There 
are two sisters, with romantic names to help them through their 
tender difficulties—Graciana and Aurelia. Colonel Bruce, a gallant 
‘avalicr, is in love with Graciana, who has bestowed her affections 
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upon* Lord Beaufort, a walking gentleman of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The rivals fight a duel on the stage, and the Colonel is 
disarmed. Resolved not to survive the loss of his mistress, he falls 
on his sword, and is severely wounded. Carried in bleeding to 
the house of the lady’s father, he discovers that Aurelia, who had 
magnanimously urged his suit with her sister, has all the time secretly 
loved him; whereupon he displays a nobility of soul worthy of 
Bayard himself, by at once relieving Graciana from his impor- 
tunities, and transferring his affections to Aurelia. The passage in 
which this evolution is performed, affords a fair sample of that 
spurious coinage which passed current for the true metal with 
audiences to whom honourable love was little more than a myth. 
Bruce. Graciana, I have lost my claim to you, 
And now my heart’s become Aurelia’s due ; 
She all this while within her tender breast, 
The flame of love has carefully suppressed, 
Courting for me, and striving to destroy 
Her own contentment to advance my joy. 
Aurelia. I did no more than honour pressed me to ; 
I wish Tad wooed successfully for you. 
Bruce. You so excel in honour and in love, 
You both my shame and admiration move. 
Aurelia, here, accept that life from me, 
Which heaven so kindly has preserved for thee.! 

This meretricious glitter, lacquering such remarkably shabby 
verse, would have been intolerable from sheer dreariness, but foz 
a humorous underplot, crowded with absurdities, to which it acts as a 
foil. Sir Nicholas Cully, one of Oliver’s knights, is the hero of the 
low comedy life, or more properly, the broad farce, of the play. He 
is an unmistakable gull, with a sufficient touch of cunning in him to 
make him a rogue when occasion serves; a genuine sot of the old, 
absolute stamp—a swilling, vapouring, country fool; the type of 
a class of sensual, sweltering ninnies, that abounded at the time, and 
were remorselessly choused and fleeced by town sharpers through 
their egregious vanity and love of drink. Whenever he appears, 
this consummate ass throws the stage into an uproar, kicks the 
drawers before him with monstrous oaths, is perpetually bellowing 
out for more wine and music, and is altogether so outrageous and 
contemptible a wittol, that when Sir Frederic Frolic dupes him 
into a marriage with his cast-off mistress, under pretence that she is 
his sister, and then, the cheat being disclosed, advises him to take 
her down into the country, where she will be sure to pass current 
amongst his neighbours for a very honest, well-bred woman, one 
cannot help feeling that the wife, with all her drawbacks, has the 
worst of the bargain.” 

; (1) Act v., se. 5. 
(2) In the last scene we have one of the numerous illustrations to be-found in the 
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The Sullen of Farquhar is a lineal descendant of Sir Nicholas 
Cully, and closely resembles him—with a difference. Sullen lacks 
the active principle that makes Cully turbulent and uproarious. His 
constitution is not so robust. With Sullen all the vigour is soaked 
away in tobacco and sleep. Cully is a harder drinker, although he, 
too, sometimes sinks under it, as when he talks of marrying a widow 
whom, in his cups, he has mistaken for another woman. ‘“ Widow, 
Sir Frederic shall be one of our bride men; I will have none but 
such mad fellows at our wedding ;—but before I marry thee, I will 
consider upon it,” and then, by way of considering upon it, he sits down 
and falls asleep. But his faculties, as far as he has any, are wide 
awake up to the last moment of speech, and he is no sooner roused 
than he bursts out as tempestuous as ever. He never complains, like 
Sullen, of headache and nausea. He is superior to such infirmities. 
He has not stupified himself with ale; and seems to have got some- 
thing of the ruddy sunshine of the grape into his nature, only 
rendered a little muddy now and then by the lees. He is more 
genial than Sullen; is subject to none of his moods of spleen and 
brutality; and, although his notions about women are barbarous 
enough, he regards them through a bacchanalian medium which, at 
least, makes him treat them more hilariously. In nervous energy he 
is the representative of the great profligates of the time : his frame is 
capable of sustaining an incessant round of dissipation, and his animal 
spirits are inexhaustible. However offensive such a portrait would 
be on the modern stage, we can easily imagine the popularity that 
attended it two hundred years ago. There was a provocation to 
enjoyment even in the name of this boisterous fool, which was much 
the same as if we were now to put a rich country booby into a play, 
and call him Sir Nicholas Goose. 

The brawls of Cully and his companions are set off by the more 
fashionable licentiousness of Sir Frederic Frolic, the fine gentle- 
man of the piece—an inferior variety of the genus Dorimant, which 
was to be brought to full perfection in a future comedy. The first 
scene plunges at once into the town life, introducing the hero with a 
flourish of preliminaries, which has been imitated with sundry modi- 
fications by subsequent dramatists. Sir Frederic is a pattern rake. 
He passes his days in adventures with ladies, and his nights in the 
taverns, seldom finding his way home before six or seven o’clock in 
the morning. The play begins at noon in his lodgings. He had 
been out as usual, the night before, carousing after the play. From 
the tavern he had proceeded to knock up a frail acquaintance at the 


Restoration comedies, of the indiscriminate mixture of women of character with others 
of tainted reputation. No less than two of these graceless ladies are brought in married 
to wind up the play, and join in the general wedding festivities with which it closes, the 
peculiar antecedents of the brides furnishing a characteristic joke to tag the whole. 
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unseasonable hour of two o’clock, and, being denied admittance, he 
finished his exploits by breaking the windows and fighting the con- 
stables. When the scene opens, his French valet comes into the 
_ ante-chamber with a plaister on his head, complaining of his master’s 
conduct ; when presently Sir Frederic makes his appearance in a morn- 
ing gown. This is a key to the whole play ; and it makes a capital 
dramatic opening, which has been appropriated in several modern 
comedies. But the age of window-breaking and constable-beating 
is at an end; and the pictures of extinct manners we find in this 
piece, although very curious to the reader, no longer possess any 
interest for the spectator. 

Notwithstanding his “ sorrow and repentance ”’ in the first act, Sir 
Frederic knocks up a respectable widow in the third, with a rout 
of link-boys and fiddlers; and the widow, who is not disinclined 
towards him, lets him in rather than alarm the neighbours and bring 
a scandal on the house. It is a choice of evils, and she risks her 
honour to save her reputation. But the adventure leads to nothing ; 
for the lady has no sooner got him into the house, and appeased the 
uproar, than she very coolly dismisses him to the streets again. 
This oscillation between impetuous pursuit on the one side, and 
encouraging repulses on the other, keeps up the movement of the 
play to the end, when it settles down into the usual contract, with 
stringent stipulations for future good behaviour. 

The second title of Love in a Tub is taken from a single scene, of 
a thoroughly farcical kind, which has so little to do with the plot 
that it might be advantageously left out. The French valet makes love 
to a chambermaid, and after drinking himself asleep is put into a 
tub with a hole in it for his head, and in this helpless condition he 
ramps about the stage, swearing and sputtering, to the infinite 
merriment of the Abigails who have put the trick upon him. Devices 
of this absurd description are common to this whole class of plays, 
and are generally so preposterous that one wonders how they could 
have been endured. 

Upon the whole, this comedy is not very artistically put together. 
The scenes are too detached, and do not always help the progress 
of the action. There are two hostile meetings on the stage—one 
serious, and the other humorous. In the former, a duel is fought 
out before the audience, and the vanquished man and his second, 
after being fairly overcome, attempt to fall upon their swords—rather 
too grim an effect for comedy ; and in the latter, the coward yields to 
the bully, and grants his conditions rather than engage. But although 
the scenes are strongly contrasted, the repetition of the same incident, 
however varied in treatment, is a blemish in art. 

Pepys, whose judgment in these matters is not always so critical, 
had a poor opinion of The Comical Revenge. He describes it as “ very 
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merry, but only so in gesture, not wit at all.” At another time, seeing 
it played at Whitehall by the Duke’s people, he speaks of it as “a 
silly play,” and adds, “the whole thing being done ill, and being ill 
also, I had no manner of pleasure in it.” As it is one of those plays 
that materially depend for their effects on the free humours and high 
spirits of the actors, the flatness of its performance may, possibly, be 
attributable to the restraint the players felt themselves under in the 
presence of the Court, for the cast was exactly the same that had un- 
precedented success at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the comedy having 
brought no less than £1,000 to the house in the course of a month. 
The play was, indeed, so great a “hit,” that it raised the popularity 
of all the actors concerned in it, especially of Nokes, whose Sir 
Nicholas Cully was considered his masterpiece. All the parts were 
in skilful hands ; Betterton was the Lord Beaufort (a character much 
beneath his subsequent reputation), Harris Sir Frederic Frolic, 
Prince the French valet, and Mrs. Betterton and Mrs. Davis were 
amongst the ladies. 

The Comical Revenge was followed four years afterwards by She 
Would if She Could, which was not successful, although it had the 
advantage of the same excellent actors. The idea attempted to be 
developed in this play is indicated clearly enough in the title. The 
wife of a country knight, who has outlived her attractions, but not her 
vanity (to express the lady’s weakness inoffensively), lays open siege 
to a young town gallant, who humours her wishes only to disappoint 
them, while he prosecutes his designs in another quarter. There is 
more grossness in the language and conduct of this play than in either 
of Etherege’s other comedies ; but in invention it is superior to both, 
The broad humour is contributed by two country knights, who are 
resolved to make the most of their visit to London, and are detected 
in their unlawful indulgences by the ladies of their families. The 
ladies are themselves engaged in similar courses, and, in order to 
avert exposure, they adroitly turn the tables on the gentlemen. There 
is an ingenious situation where they all mect at the “Bear” in 
Drury Lane, which, unknown to each other, they had selected for 
their rendezvous; and another, where Lady Cockwood, perpetually frus- 
trated in her object by Courtal, writes notes in the names of her young 
kinswomen to make an appointment in Spring Gardens with Courtal 
and his friend Freeman, and then surprises them together. Lady 
Cockwood’s character is abominable enough, but it is full of humour. 
Ter method of managing her husband, and persuading him that she 
ig & woman of exemplary virtue and devoted affection, is irresistibly 
comical, The imbroglio in the last scene, with the two gallants shut 
up in a closet (a situation often borrowed, and altered to suit cireum- 
stances), and the audacity of the explanations by which the honour of 
the wife is saved, all suspicions cleared up, and everybody enabled to 
come off handsomely at the conclusion, are happily contrived. 

Von. TT. x 
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Some of the usual extravagances are interwoven with the plot to 
amuse the galleries. Of this description is the stratagem resorted to: 
by Lady Cusloweil to keep her husband at home, while she goes out 
to an appointment with Courtal. The trick consists in locking up 
his clothes, and leaving him only what she calls his “ penitential 
suit,” a ridiculous costume she forces him to wear, by way of punish- 
ment for having been drunk the night before, just as a fool’s-cap is 
put upon a naughty boy at school. The husband, however, is per- 
suaded by his friend, the other tipsy knight, to go to a tavern, and 
his appearance abroad in this ludicrous dress is a source of infinite 
mirth to the rest of the characters. 

Altogether, we have few examples in English comedy of so much 
clever mechanism wrought out of such slender materials ; but un- 
fortunately the play is so saturated with licentiousness as to render 
ull this constructive skill mere waste and abuse. The laxity of 
public morals is here presented with startling candour. The whole 
business of the scene is illicit pleasure. There is not a single person 
concerned, from the young ladies who conic up to town with roses in 
their cheeks, to the experienced rake-hells nite whose arms they are 
ready to throw themselves, that is not engaged in the same pursuit. 
The ordinary comedy of intrigue has generally some relief; there is 
none in She Would if She Could. It is intrigue from first to last. 


Even the young ladies enter into it with avidity, although it must be 
admitted to their credit that they betray a little fright when they 
find matters growing serious. 

Pepys was present at the first representation of this comedy, and it 
appears from his account of its reception that the audience, who 
came in great crowds to see it, went away disappointed both with the 
play and the actors." This was on the 6th February, 1667-8 :— 


‘*My wife being gone before, I to the Duke of York’s playhouse, where a new 
play of Etherege’s, called She Would if She Could ; and though I was there by 
two o’clock, there was one thousand people put back that could not have room 
in the pit; and I at last, because my wife was there, made shift to get into the 
18d. box, and there saw; but, Lord! how full was the house, and how silly 
the play, there being nothing in the world good in it, and few people pleased in 
it. The king was there; but I sat mightily behind, and could see but little, 
and hear not all. The play being done, I into the pit to leok for my wife, it 
being dark and raining, but could not find her, and so staid going between the 
two doors and through the pit an hour and half, I think, after the play was 
done; the people staying there till the rain was over, and to talk with one 
another. And, among the rest, the Duke of Buckingham to-day openly sat in 
the pit; and there I found him with my Lord Buckhurst, and Sedley, and 
Etherege, the poet; the last of whom I did hear r mightily find fault with the 


(1) Dennis says that, although it was “esteemed byt men of sense for the trueness of 
some of its characters, and the purity, freeness, and easy grace of its dialogue, yet, on its 
first appearance, it was barbarously treated by the audience. Shadwell, it will be seen, 
ascribed its failure to the negligence of the ‘actors, an” opinion strongly expressed by 
Etherege himself. 
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actors, that they were out of humour, and had not their parts perfect, and that 
Harris did do nothing, nor could so much as sing a ketch in it;! and so was 
mightily concerned; while all the rest did, through the whole pit, blame the 
play as a silly, dull thing, though there was something very roguish and witty ; 
but the design of the play, and end, mightily insipid.” 

This passage is interesting in two or three points of view. It lets 
us into the interior of the playhouse, and enables us to see what sort 
of place it was, with all the celebrities “assisting” at the inaugura- 
tion of the new piece, and the fine company flocking down from the 
boxes into the pit when the play was over, weather-bound and wait- 
ing for their “ Flemish barbs,” and glad of an excuse for a lounge 
amongst the wits, to pick up stray crumbs of scandal, and a little 
criticism. It shows us also something of the life of the stage ; the im- 
perfect study and ill-humours of the actors—Harris especially, who 
had a leading part, one of the ramping, uproarious country knights, 
yet could not sing a catch in it ; the excitement of a first representa- 
tion, drawing so great a concourse to the house that a thousand 
people were turned away from the doors, and Pepys himself, although 
he went so early as two o'clock, being obliged to put up with a back 
seat in the 18d. box, where he could see little and hear nothing; and, 
still more characteristic of a scene repeated often enough from that 
time to this, the mortification of the author condemned to see his 
play spoiled in the acting. And here, too, we have Etherege in his 
true position amongst the men of taste-and fashion, who gave a tone 
to the literature of the day, and were themselves the principal 
persons to whom the stage held up its mirror. 

The next, and last, is the greatest of Etherege’s works. All the 
characters in The Man of Mode are now the common property, under 
different modifications, of many plays. But here these stock figures 
are for the most part new, and contain the germs of suggestions 
which later writers have expanded and adapted to other cireum- 
stances. Dorimant, the universal gallant of the piece, the prince of 


(1) Harris played Sir Joslin Jolly, to whom-nearly all the catches or snatches of song 
were given. Nokes, who had done wonders in Cully, was again fitted with a country 
knight; but, like most reproductions of a good thing, the second country knight was 
very inferior to his predecessor. Songs and dances were always introduced into the 
comedies of this period, and, being highly popular, often retrieved the credit of a new 
piece. Shadwell attributes the redemption of the Hwmourists from total condemnation 
to the success of a favourite jigurante, “who, for four days together, beautified it with 
the most excellent dancings that had ever been seen upon the stage.” 

(2) Others, it should be noted, held a different opinion. Shadwell, in his preface to 
the Humourists, threw the whole blame of its ill-success upon the actors. “The imper- 
fect action,” he says, “had like to have destroyed She Would if She Could, which I think 
(and have the authority of some of the best judges in England for it) is the best comedy 
that has been written since the restoration of the stage; and eventually, for the imper- 
fect representation of it at first, received such prejudice that, had it not been for the 
favour of the Court, in all probability it had never got up again ; and it suffers for it, in 
a great measure, to this very day.” PhilipspGildon, and Langbaine also pronounce 
She Would if She Could one of the best comedies of the age. 

x 2 
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intriguers, dashing, handsome, irresistibly impudent, and adding to 
the rest of his fascinations the prestige of a most dangerous reputa- 
tion, is the progenitor of the Belcours, Doricourts, and a score of 
brilliant heroes of modern comedy, lacking only those sentimental 
qualities which were considered necessary some sixty years ago to 
balance the recklessness of youth, but which would have taken off all 
its piquancy in the days of the Restoration. Dorimant is not wholly 
unredeemed, however, by a touch of grace, for after betraying two 
ladies, he settles down in marriage with a third, the sting of the 
moral being that tie ladies he has undone are reconciled to his 
desertion by the consideration that he has abandoned them, not 
for a mistress, but a wife. This desperate refuge of a profligate 
philosophy lets us a little into the social ethics of the time. When a 
man married, instead of being shut out from the wild pleasures of 
the town, he became a sort of licensed libertine, and was more in 
favour than ever, especially when it was thought desirable, which 
was seldom the case, to consult appearances. The last woman in 
the world a mistress would be jealous of was the wife of her lover. 
It seemed, indeed, to be quite true, as a married voué says in one of 
these comedies, when he is following up an amour, that “ marriage is 
the least engagement of all, for that only points out where a man 
cannot love.’’* 

This lax doctrine was carried down traditionally in our popular 
comedies long after, it is to be hoped, the practice of it had gone into 
disuse, and was last openly proclaimed under the régime of Garrick, 
subsequently to which it appears to have given way before a stricter 
code of domestic morality. 

The other characters are a couple of young fellows about town, an 
old gentleman from the country, and the usual supply of ladies at 
cross-purposes, and bent upon adventures, with a dash of reserve and 
prudence thrown in amongst them in the persons of a suspicious 
mother and, what must have been regarded by most people as an 
anomalous hybrid, a respectable woman of fashion. 

The old gentleman, although he has very little to do, stands out 
prominently from the rest. We are now so familiar with the portrait 
of prurient senility on the stage that we must keep in view the 
chronology of these plays in order to do full justice to the merits of 
the conception. But with a hundred copies of Old Bellair before us, 
the rich colouring of the original eclipses them all. Not wanting in 
sense, he betrays the folly of age only in the dawdling imbecility of 
a liquorish tooth; and this constitutional weakness is brought into 
play by his taking a violent fancy to a young girl, and making love 
to her with an hysterical gusto which has often been imitated, but 
rarely without degenerating into caricature. His delight is to chirp 


(1) Shadwell’s Epsom Wells. 
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up to her, and then retreat from her, chuckling and pretending to 
chide her with a “‘Go—yow’re a rogue, you're a rogue ;—dod, I 
can’t abide you—I can’t abide you!’ When he is euldealy called 
off the scene, he cries out to one of the young sparks who are paying 
court to her, and laughing in their sleeves at him, “ A-dod, what 
does she say? Hit hee a pat for me there!” A vice so ludicrously 
peccant, and so liable to be overcharged, must have run into mere 
drivelling grossness in the hands of most of these dramatists—of 
which we have, indeed, plenty of examples; but it is restrained by 
Etherege within such careful limits, and regulated with such 
judicious regard for the more rational features of the character, as to 
become a perfectly natural bit of genuine comic humour. 
The great part is Sir Fopling Flutter, who gives the title to the 
play. Upon this elaborate fribbler Etherege has bestowed infinite 
pains, and the result is the most consummate coxcomb in the reper- 
tory of an age when the species were as common as flies in summer. 
All our stage fops and male coquets trace their lineage to this early 
exquisite, who overshadows the whole tribe by the costliness of his 
style and the surpassing self-satisfaction of his ‘bearing. Sir Fopling 
is a special product of the period ; the type of that class of travelled 
popinjays that brought home to Ex igland, i in the train of Charles I1., 
the most egregious follies and vanities of France. He has just 
arrived from Paris, and presents in his person a complete reflection of 
the extremity of the mode. His costume is a picture of the newest 
fashions carried to the height of the prevailing extravagance ; and its 
details, which are emnenteatiel with scrupulous minuteness, reveal all 
the secrets of a fine gentleman’s toilet. His periwig is “more 
exactly curled than a lady’s head newly dressed for a ball ;”’ he wears 
a pair of fringed and perfumed gloves that stretch up to his elbows ; 
every article upon him is of Paris make—the suit by Barroy, the 
garniture by Le Gras, the shoes by Piccar, the mountainous periwig 
by Chedreux,' and the gloves by Orangerii, always to be detected by 
their peculiar odour; knots, tassels, and ribbons stream from every 
available point of his body; he is literally steeped in scents; he 
carries his head on one side with the languishing air of a lady lolling 
in her coach, or angling for admirers from her box at the play ; 
and his mincing conversation, which is the moral counterpart of his 
dress and action, acquires zest from a pretty lisp which he has studied 
and practised till it has become indispensable to the expression of his 
thoughts. Drydea, in his admirable epilogue to the comedy, gives a 
sketch of Sir Fopling, which, for what it is, is as good as the 





(1) Extravagant periwigs were by no means the exclusive mark of the fribbler and the 
coxcomb, nor were they even confined to the laity. They were worn by vain clergy- 
men. Pepys was horribly scandalised at seeing the Earl of Carlisle’s curate preach in 
& flowing periwig. 
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character itself. He describes him as the representative of the whole 


race of fops, and as being composed of features selected from a variety 
of originals. 


“Yet none Sir Fopling him, or him, can call, 
He’s knight o’ th’ shire, and represents ye all. 
From each he meets he culls whate’er he can, 
Legion’s his name, a People ina Man. 
His bulky folly gathers as it goes, 
And, rolling o’er you, like a snow-ball grows. 
His various modes from various fathers follow ; 
One taught the toss, and one the new French wallow. 
His sword-knot this, his cravat this designed, 
And this the yard-long snake he twirls behind. 
From one the sacred periwig he gained, 
Which wind ne’er blew nor touch of hat profaned. 
Another’s diving bow he did adore, 
Which with a shog casts all the hair before ; 
Till he with full decorum brings it back, 
And rises with a water-spaniel’s shake.” 


This illustrious fop brings before us in colours that will never fade 
one of those portraits of bygone manners which are entitled to be 
received as valuable contributions to the gallery of history. 

Sir Fopling’s share in the action of the comedy i is not much. He 
is merely made use of as a set-off to promote the intrigues of others, he 


being allowed, all the time, to flatter his vanity w ith the belief that 
he is achieving conquests on his own account. It clearly would 
never have answered the purpose of the dramatist to suffer such a 
butterfly to carry off the éc/at of a successful amour from any of the 
lusty wooers, who, in their sweeping licentiousness, represented the 
ascendant spirit of the time. Poor Sir Fopling, therefore, after 
parading his equipage in the Mall, with a retinue of six footmen and 
a page, for the purpose of making an impression on a lady who affects 
to be smitten by him merely to pique the triumphant Dorimant, is 
unceremoniously dismissed with contempt in the end. But he bears 
his humiliation like a gentleman, and consoles his wounded pride 
by resolving henceforth to dedicate himself, not to one woman, but to 
the whole sex. There is a grandeur in this view of the matter 
which was, probably, designed to appease the boxes, and reconcile the 
courtly part of the audience to the discomfiture of a character drawn 
from living originals in Whitehall. 

In this comedy we have an example of that intrigue upon intrigue 
literally taking place, so to speak, in the open air, and conducted 
with the most peremptory frankness, which may be accepted as the 
express image of the scenes that were enacted every day in Spring 
Gardens, the Mall, the New Exchange, the China-houses, and other 
favourite places of resort. From the nature of the incidents, the 
scenes are unavoidably tinged with licentiousness; but they are 
singularly free from the gratuitous grossness which stained the bulk 
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of the contemporary drama. Etherege threw into his dialogue a 
tone of society that gave it a certain softening air of refinement. He | 
wrote upon the most dangerous themes like a gentleman. 

The following scene will show how complete a master he was of 
stage art. The situation is constructed with remarkable skill. Old 
Bellair and Lady Woodvil having determined to force their son and 
daughter into a marriage, the young people plot together to contrive 
an escape from it, and have just hit upon the expedient of pretending 
to be in love with each other for the purpose of deceiving their 
tormentors and gaining time, when the father and mother make 
their appearance. The girl, although she professes to be a novice in 
such matters, falls into the plan with facility, and discovers an 
aptitude for improvised coquetry which must have been highly 
piquant in the acting." The whole scene is played aside. 


Y. Bell. Can you play your part ? 

Hurriet. 1 know not what ’tis to love; but I have made pretty remarks by 
being now and then where lovers meet. Where did you leave their gravities ¥ 

Y. Bell. In the next room. Your mother was censuring our modern gallant. 


Enter Old Bellair and Lady Woodvil, 


Har. Peace! Here they come. I will ‘lean against this wall, and look bash- 
fully down upon my fan, while you, like an amorous spark, modishly entertain me. 

Lady Wood, Never go about to excuse ’em ; come, come, it was not so when 
I was a young woman. 

Old Bell, A-dod; they're something disrespectful. 

Lady Wood, Quality was then considered, and not rallied by every fleering 
fellow. 

Old Bell. Youth will have its jest, a-dod it will. 

Lady Wood, *Tis good breeding now to be civil to none but players and 
exchange women ; they are treated by em as much above their condition, as 
others are below theirs. 

Old Bell. Out a-pize on ’em,” talk no more, the rogues ha’ got an ill habit of 
preferring beauty, no matter where they find it. 

Lady Wood, See your son and my daughter, they have improved their 
acquaintance since they were within. 

Old Bell, A-dod, methinks they have! Let’s keep back and observe. 

Y. Bell. Now for a look and gestures that may persuade ’em I am saying 
all the passionate things imaginable—— 

Har. Your head a little more on one side ; ease yourself on your left leg, and 
play with your right hand. 

Y. Bell, Thus; is it not? 

Har, Now set your right foot firm on the ground, adjust your belt, then look 
about you. 

Y. Bell, A little exercising will make me perfect. 

Har, Smile, and turn to me again very sparkish ! 

Y. Bell, Will you take your turn, and be instructed ? 

Har. With all my heart. 





(1) The name of. the actress who played Harriet, at Dorset Gardens, is omitted from 
the cast, although the names of all the other performers are given. Jevon played Young 
Bellair ; Betterton was the original Dorimant. 

(2) Equivalent to “ plague on ’em!” 
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Y. Bell, At one motion play your fan, roll your eyes, and then settle a kind 
look upon me. 

Har. So? 

Y. Bell. Now spread your fan, look down upon it, and tell the sticks with a 
finger. 

Har. Very modish. 

Y. Bell, Clap your hand up to your bosom, hold down your gown, shrug a 
little, draw up your breasts, and let ’em fall again gently, with a sigh or two. 

Har. By the good instructions you give, I suspect you for one of those 
malicious observers who watch people’s eyes, and from innocent looks make 
scandalous conclusions. 

Y. Bell. I know some, indeed, who out of mere love to mischief are as vigilant 
as jealousy itself, and will give you an account of every glance that passes at 
a play, and in the circle. 

Har. *Twill not be amiss now to seem a little pleasant. 

Y. Bell. Clap your fan then in both your hands; snatch it to your mouth, 
smile, and with a lively motion fling your body a little forwards. So—now 
spread it; fall back on the sudden, cover your face with it, and break out into a 
loud laughter—take up! look graye, and fall a fanning of yourself. Admirably 
well acted ! 

Har, I think I am pretty apt at these matters. 

Old Bell, A-dod T like this well. 

Lady Wood. This promises something.’ 

A fuller flavour of the comedy may be obtained from a scene of 
higher pretensions, in which Dorimant comes out in all the glory of 
his inconstancy. Wearied of his mistress, Mrs. Loveit, whose violent 
temper and inconvenient jealousy have worn out his patience, he 

prevails upon Belinda, her successor in his vagrant affections, to 
enter into a scheme for getting rid of her. The two ladies are intimate 
acquaintances, but love cancels all other considerations in the heart of 
Belinda, who is easily persuaded to accept Dorimant’s sacrifice of her 
friend as a proof of his devotion to herself." It is arranged that 
Belinda shall pay a visit to Mrs. Loveit, and inflame her jealousy by 
a story of Dorimant’s infidelities with another (who is in reality 
Belinda herself), and that Dorimant shall break in upon them when 
the lady is at the height of her fury, and make a pretext of her 
invectives to discard her on the spot. The conspiracy is sufficiently 
base; but we must take these people in their own way. We must 
not look to their conduct for instances of fidelity, nor to their profes- 
sions for maxims of love. On the other hand, there was no assump- 
tion of that “sentimental French plate,’ which Joseph Surface 
substitutes for the “silver ore of pure charity,” and which, he tells 
us, “makes quite as good a show, and pays no tax.” Everybody 
knew what they had to trust to in matters of this kind, and took the 
risk of the issue. Engagements such as that of Dorimant and Mrs. 
Loveit were regulated by an understood license, which greatly 
relieves our conscience in contemplating their ruthless violation. 
The lady could have expected nothing better from a man whose 
indiscriminate gallantries were so notorious; and, considering the 
general laxity to which he might have appealed for precedents, it is 
(1) Act IL, se. 3. 
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rather a sign of latent grace in Dorimant, that instead of outraging 
her pride by open desertion, he pays her the artful compliment of 
affecting to find in her own actions an excuse for his perfidy. A 
woman is naturally inclined to extract from such a situation what- 
ever solace it may be made to yield; and the lover who throws upon 
her the sole responsibility of their separation leaves with her at least 
the miserable consolation, true or false, that she might have kept him 
if she had tried. 

The scene is sustained with unflagging spirit and energy. The 
jealous rage of Mrs. Loveit, finding vent in torrents of abuse and 
despair, and the coolness and gaiety of Dorimant, floating trium- 
phantly above the storm, present a striking opposition of temper, 
character, and circumstance. But this is merely the dramatic side of 
the picture. So mean a stratagem, conducted to so successful a close, 
would utterly revolt our better feelings, were it not that the moral 
which creeps out at the end, when Belinda expresses her fear that 
the lover who has acted so cruelly to another may one day act as 
treacherously to herself, goes seme way, if not to redeem a little of 
the turpitude of the proceeding, at least to deprive it of complete 
impunity. In a more artificial age, when it would be necessary to 
propitiate the moral scruples of the audience, Belinda would have 
been made to exhibit remorse at the barbarous treatment she had 
brought upon her friend; but there is no affectation in these plays, 
and the only regret of which she is conscious, and to which she 
honestly confesses, is purely selfish—a slight, but significant, indica- 
tion of the predominant sentiment that entered into such incidents in 
real life. 

Etherege’s intimate association with the Buckinghams, Dorsets, 
and Rochesters gives a special value to his comedies. He lived the 
life he painted, and represented in his own person all the experiences 
which other dramatists derived at second-hand. His plays have the 
direct impress of the lax high-breeding of the circles in which he 
moved, 

Etherege was born about 1636. His family had long been seated 
in Oxfordshire, and the fortune he inherited entitled him to the social 
position upon which his wit and his gallantries conferred celebrity. 
He passed through an unfinished collegiate course at Cambridge ; but 
was indebted for the more practical part of his education to a tour on 
the Continent, which he made at an early age. On his return from 
France, according to the scanty memorials that have been preserved 
of him, he began to prepare himself for the bar, and commenced 
with the study of the municipal laws of the kingdom in one of the 
Inns of Court. Whitehall and the green-room, however, possessed 
greater attractions for him than the statutes, and, as one of his 
biographers tells us, he soon “quitted the law for pleasure and the 
pursuit of gayer accomplishments.” 
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His first play established his fashionable reputation at once; and 
his gallantries procured for him the sort of notoriety which men of 
fashion coveted most. He began with actresses and maids of honour, 
and ended with a princess. It was an ambitious ascent from Mrs. 
Barry to the beautiful Mary of Modena, the second Duchess of York, 
and afterwards Queen of England, who is said to have showered 
unbounded favours on him.' Thus elevated, caressed, and tempted, 
he surrendered himself to a career of pleasure which in the long run 
ruined his fortune and constitution. Gambling, wine, and other 
excesses inseparable from them, reduced him to the extremity of 
seeking to repair his estate by a wealthy marriage. The whole affair 
was the story of his own Dorimant put into action in real life, and 
acted with higher zest than ever it was on the stage.” He made love 
to a rich widow, who insisted upon her terms, just as the cunning 
ladies in the comedies make conditions with the shattered gallants 
who, exhausted in health, purse, and reputation, resort to wedlock as 
ruined gamesters to their last stake. There being no other advantage 
she could hope for from the match except the personal distinction it 
might bring her, the widow stipulated for a title; and Etherege, 
investing all his interest at Court in this last desperate speculation, 
was enabled to secure her by a knighthood. It is not known how 
this marriage turned out ; but the sequel of Etherege’s life suggests 
no more fortunate issue than might be reasonably looked for from the 
weddings of the Frolics and the Courtalls. In all the accounts that 
have come down to us, the lady disappears the moment she becomes a 
wife. Of Etherege’s relations with Mrs. Barry we hear nothing 
further than that there was a daughter, upon whom the poet settled 
some five or six thousand pounds, and who, not unhappily for herself, 
died young. 

The end of this gay and dissolute life was shocking enough. The 
last scene turned the reckless comedy into dismal tragedy. Having 
obtained an appointment as envoy at Ratisbon, through the favour of 
the Duchess, now Queen, Etherege found himself in a new style of 

(1) He dedicated Tie Man of Mode to her, and it appears from the following pas- 
sage that at that time, 1676, he held an appointment about her person: “I hope the 


honour I have of belonging to you will excuse my presumption; ’tis the first thing 
I have produced in your service, and my duty obliges me to what my choice durst not 
else have aspired.” 

(2) Dorimant excuses himself to his mistress for marrying on the ground of necessity : 
“Believe me, a wife, to repair the ruins of my estate that needs it.’ Whether 
Etherege was married when he wrote this, and drew Dorimant’s dilemma from his 
own experience, which would help to justify the supposition that he sat for the 
portrait, or that he conceived Dorimant first, and imitated his example afterwards, cannot 
be determined with certainty. It has been conjectured, on the authority of a contem- 
porary poem ascribed to the Duke of Buckingham, that the marriage took place seven 
years later, which is the more probable supposition of the two, as he was in the service 
of the Princess when he produced The Man of Mode, and not likely to be in such 
forlorn extremities as to render a marriage for money unavoidable. 
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society, which threw his philosophy into a comical dilemma between. 
the table excesses of the men and the rigorous formality of the 
women. He “unbosomed himself frankly and freely,” to use his own 
words, in some sprightly letters to the Duke of Buckingham, and 
confesses to the difficulty he felt in balancing his conduct between 
these extremes. Speaking of the people by whom he was surrounded, 
he says, “They are, indeed, a free-hearted, open sort of gentlemen 
that compose the Diet, without reserve, affectation, and artifice ; but 
they are such unmerciful plyers of the bottle, and wholly given up to 
what we sots call good-fellowship, that ’tis as great a constraint upon 
my nature to sit out a night’s entertainment with them as it would be 
to hear half a score of long-winded Presbyterian divines cant suc- 
cessively one after another.” He had been accustomed to a different 
mode of living in England, where, much as they indulged in wine, 
they regarded it only as one of the ministers of pleasure. ‘“ Judge 
then, my lord,” he adds, “ whether a person of my sober principles, 
[a piece of impudent pleasantry his Grace must have laughed heartily 
over | and one that only uses wine, as the wiser sort of Roman 
Catholics do images, to raise up my imagination to something more 
exalted, and not to terminate my worship upon it, must not be reduced 
to very mortifying circumstances in this place, when I cannot pretend 
to enjoy conversation without practising that vice which directly 
ruins it.” Notwithstanding, however, his aversion to the habits of 
the gentlemen of the Diet, he suffered himself on one occasion, when 
he entertained them at his house, to be so far carried away by their 
example, that, upon attending them at their departure, being over- 
come by the quantity of wine he had drunk, he tumbled down the 
stairs and broke his neck. 

In his youth Sir George Etherege was handsome ; but in the latter 
part of his life his fine features suffered severely from the dissipation 
in which he had indulged. A lampoon that was written upon him 
thus coarsely alludes to this misfortune : 

‘* His meagre face did his bad fate foretell, 
That, like himself, ’twould not be countenanced well.” 

His figure was tall and slender, and the softness and grace of his 
manners are attested by the kind and even affectionate terms in which 
he is spoken of by his contemporaries. Evelyn has hit off these dis- 
tinctive traits in a lucky epithet which has descended to us as the 
true description of the man; and the “easy Etherege ” is, perhaps, 
as faithful a portrait as the most elaborate touches could bring before 
us. He is commonly called the “ gentle Etherege ;”’ Steele calls him 
the “polite Etherege ;” and Rochester, who familiarly alludes to him 
as the “ gentle George,” declares that 


*¢ Of all men that writ 
There’s none had more fancy, sense, judgment, or wit.” 
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“ None of our writers,” said Pope, “had a freer way for comedy than 
Etherege and Vanbrugh,” adding, “now we have named all the best 
of them,” including him with Wycherley, Congreve, Fletcher, 
Jonson, and Shakspeare.' His contemporaries frequently united him 
with Sedley in the same panegyric, although there was little in 
common between them as poets. Thus one of their admirers writes— 


‘* Here gentle Etherege and Sedley’s muse 
Warm the coy maid, and melting love infuse ; 
No unchaste words, with harsh offensive sound, 
The tender ears of blushing virgins wound,” &ce. 


This may appear very astonishing to us, who regard the said muse as 
w flagrant sinner against decorum; but the truth is, that the “tender 
ears” regulated their blushes by a different standard of morals from 
that which prevails in our day. It might be supposed that this 
praise of Etherege and Sedley was really satire in disguise ; but the 
writer is perfectly sincere. He absolutely means what he says. 
Words had the same meaning then as now, but the imagination of 
the audiences was trained to their use, and familiarity stripped them 
of offence. Seeing, however, the length to which licentiousness of 
expression was carried—not so much in Etherege and Sedley as in 
others—the wonder is what could have been the farther unknown 


region which it would have been dangerous for the dramatists to 
invade. 


Dean Lockier describes Etherege as one of the most thorough fops 
he ever saw—the exact counterpart, or prototype, of his own Sir 
Fopling ; and yet, said the Dean, he designed Dorimant, the genteel 
rake of wit, for his own picture.” The Dean was in error on this 
latter point. Dorimant was designed for Rochester, and Sir Fopling 
was drawn from the perfumed fribbler, Beau Hewitt. It is generally 
supposed that Etherege intended Young Bellair for himself, and the 
saving gentlemanly graces he has thrown into the character are 
favourable to the conjecture, although some critics imagine they have 
detected a closer resemblance to his temperament in the wilder 
animal spirits of Medley. In the Epilogue all personalities are, of 
course, disclaimed, especially in the case of Sir Fopling, which was, 
nevertheless, so close to its original that nobody could mistake the 
copy. 

As for the personal foppery of Etherege reported by Dean Lockier, 
it may be fairly doubted; for had he been so absurd as to appear 
abroad with his ribbons cracking in the winds, his periwig floating in 
2 cloud of curls over his shoulders, and his whole body steeped. in 
perfumes, he would hardly have committed the still more egregious 
folly of holding up his own vanity to public ridicule upon the stage. 

Rosert BEL. 


(1) Spence’s “ Anecdotes.” , (2) Ibid. 











PEEL AND PALMERSTON: THE ETHICS OF 
STATESMANSHIP. 


ir is generally felt that the death of Lord Palmerston has closed an 
era in the political life of England. The popular instinct, which is 
usually false in its judgment of persons and as usually true in its 
estimate of events, has recognised this ; philosophic students of politics, 
who look on them from their retirement, observing all but unob- 
served of any, at once admit it ; and practical politicians show by their 
movements that they are conscious of the change. Yet we can hardly 
say that the new age is fully born as yet. Conscious as we are of a 
great political transition, its nature has not yet been realised, nor have 
more than its very earliest consequences been rendered clear. Poli- 
tical life exists during the parliamentary recess in a condition of 
hybernation, or suspended animation ; and it is not until the annual 
awakening comes that we shall begin to estimate the change in 
our political condition, and to forecast the future of our political 
life. We may be pardoned, therefore, for lingering awhile among the 
shadows of the past. A time of pause is the fit time for thought. In 
the gloom of a closing year we all moralise a little more severely than 
is our wont, and from a survey of the retreating period get strength 
and wisdom for the time that is approaching. May we not do so 
now? To many of us, as we lately stood, in fact or fancy, around the 
grave of our venerable statesman, in the fading sunshine of an 
October day, it was impossible to resist the feeling that we stood in 
the “gloaming” of a closing era. We were burying amid the 
memories there a representative man and the age he represented. 
The living had come to the resting-place of the illustrious dead, to 
bid their farewell to the Past before they addressed themselves to the 
new duties of the Future. It was the eve of a new political year. 
It marked the coming of a time of pause. It suggested inevitable 
comparisons, and seemed to call for a distinct re-estimate of what is 
the true glory of a statesman’s memory, and what is the noblest 
purpose that can animate a statesman’s life. 

It is not my intention to attempt an estimate of Lord Palmerston 
either as a statesman or asa man. If the time for such an estimate 
has not yet come even in the case of the late Sir R. Peel, much less 
can it have come in the case of a statesman whose career began earlier 
than his, though it ended so much later. Yet when a new era is open- 
ing, and a large number of new men are stepping forward into public 
life, the time seems to be a fit one to discuss some ethical questions 
which the dissimilar careers of Palmerston and Peel alike suggest. The 
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public estimate of each of them has proceeded upon no intelligible 
principle. The praise accorded to one has been entirely inconsistent 
with the blame given to the other, and the admirers of each have seen 
that to be a virtue in the one which was a vice in the other. It can- 
not, therefore, be impertinent to raise, in connection with their names, 
the great questions which the Ethics of Statesmanship include ; 
and the very feeblest contribution to the settlement of any of those 
questions, or even to the public appreciation and understanding of 
them, may be of some service to the State. 

Sir Robert Peel and Lord Palmerston were, in nearly every respect, 
the antitheses of each other. The wide difference of ancestral descent 
was only typical of as wide a difference of manner, method, and aim.. 
Peel was a man of the middle class. Guizot says of him (Mem. Sir 
R. Peel, p. 374) :—“He was proud of his plebeian' origin, and did 
not seek to conceal it either by his manners or by his maxims. He 
was dignified without elegance. . . . . On seeing him at Court, in the 
drawing-rooms of Windsor, I was struck by a little constraint and 
stiffness in his attitude ; he was evidently the most important and most 
respected man there, and yet he did not look as if he were at home; his 
sway did not appear to be exempt from embarrassment ; he governed 
without reigning.’ Palmerston was the reverse of all this. He was 
proud of his aristocratic birth; his manners, his maxims, his preju- 
dices, were those of the aristocracy. He knew nothing of. constraint 
or stiffness. He was entirely at home everywhere—in the drawing- 
rooms of Windsor, on the hustings at Tiverton, or on the platform 
of the Free Trade Hall; his sway was at all times exempt from even 
the appearance of embarrassment, and he reigned without governing. 
Nor was their deportment in the House of Commons less widely dif- 
ferent. Peel was solemn and precise ; Palmerston was humorous and 
inexact. Peel was fluent and oratorical ; Palmerston was hesitating 
and conversational. The one would reply to a frivolous question or a 
foolish onslaught by a grave argument; the other would put off even 
a serious questioner with a joke, or parry an earnest attack by inge- 
nious fencing or light banter. To the one, life was serious and 
earnest, and the cares of office sat heavily upon his shoulders ; to the 
other, life was somewhat of a masquerade, and all the responsibilities 
of State added nothing even to the weight of years. In great ques- 
tions of public policy, “ three courses” were always open to the view 
of Sir Robert Peel; he saw all the dangers and difficulties of each, 
weighed and compared them earnestly, and, after much hesitation, 
took the course his best judgment indicated to be right. Lord Pal- 
merston’s narrower but clearer vision saw only the nearest and easiest 
way, and he dashed gaily into it, careless of the difficulties he shirked 

(1) It should rather be “ middle class.” The word “plebeian”’ is used by the middle 


classes as synonymous with “ working class.” A plebeian is, in their speech, an uneducated 
man. 
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or the future “ complications’”’ he entailed, and as indifferent to 
“ absolute right” and “ abstract justice” as he was to the hereditary 
principles of his party or the personal convictions of his supporters. 
Nor did they differ less widely in the qualities which conduce to per- 
sonal popularity. There was in Lord Palmerston that intense and 
abundant life—that “surcharge of arterial blood,” as Emerson calls 
it—that “plus condition of mind and body, on which,” he says, “ all 
success depends.” He had in consequence a most genial manner, a 
sunny temper, an utter absence of all irritability or dulness, all 
anxiety or oppression—a gaiety that was indestructible, and a flow 
of animal spirits which never slackened. Sir Robert Peel was of a 
highly nervous organisation, was cold in manner, and by that reserve 
which covered an irritable and anxious temper, left an impression of 
hauteur, and produced an oppressive feeling of discomfort in the minds 
of the majority of those who had to do with him. Palmerston was 
made to be the idol of a multitude; Peel to be only the admiration 
of a few. Palmerston’s was, in consequence, a personal popularity ; 
Peel’s popularity was that of his measures alone. The one was dis- 
tinguished for faithfulness to his friends, never abandoning them, 
but risking everything in their defence ; the other laid himself open 
to the charge of want of faith. For a time of tolerable smoothness, 
when the strife of parties had relaxed, when the conflict of great 
interests and the war of great principles was suspended, Palmerston 
was exactly fitted, and it was in presiding over a political truce 
that his unbounded popularity was won; but for darker days and 
more stormy times, when party war was fierce, and the shock of class 
antagonism endangered the institutions of the State, Peel was pre- 
eminently qualified, and it was in such times his great services were 
rendered and his name imperishably associated with his country’s 
welfare. Thus wide apart in’ the spirit and temper of their lives, 
they were no less different in the manner of their deaths: Pcel’s 
career cut suddenly short by accident; Palmerston, fortunate even 
in the time of his decease, “coming to his grave in a full age, like 
as a shock of corn cometh in in its season.” The quiet funeral of the 
great Liberal leader of the Conservative party, in Drayton church- 
yard, while winter fog and rain obliterated a summer day, was but 
the outward symbol of that quiet hush of despair, that dulness of 
disappointed expectation, and sickness of extinguished hope, which 
fell upon the nation when the sun of such a life went down at noon ; 
the public interment of the Conservative head of a Liberal govern- 
ment in the Abbey at Westminster, with the feeble sunshine of 
later autumn gleaming across his grave, and shining on the faces 
of a generation younger than his own, was a symbol of the gentle 
reverence and mild regret with which the nation he had served saw 
him “ gathered to his fathers,” and felt that with him his generation 
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had departed, and that a new age was already dawning round them 
while they did the last well-deserved and appropriate honours at 
his tomb. 

There can be no question that these very dissimilar men embodied 
in themselves the spirit of very dissimilar times. The most illus- 
trious part of Sir Robert Peel’s career lay along the pathway of the 
most troublous times of our later history. The period of Catholic 
Emancipation and the Reform Bill, and that of the Anti-Corn Law 
agitation, the Irish famine, and the establishment of Free Trade, 
were each periods of unusual excitement. It is at such times that 
nations rise to their heroic moods. The atmosphere of public life is 
cleared by storms, and great principles become more visible to the 
dim-eyed multitude who live upon the dead level of ordinary life, 
and do not often see the mountain ranges of the highest thought. 
Then it is that great changes come, and great acts of justice are 
done; that the false policy of a generation is reversed, and the 
iniquities of ages are destroyed. It is a man of grave and solemn 
purpose who is needed at such a time,—a man who has in him 
something of the heroic. That he should go to his work of change 
with reluctance; that he should sorrowfully, or at least, without 
exultation or excitement, admit the need of it; that he should be 
a convert to the new measures required, and should see in the past, 
which he is about to abolish, his own past self; that he should 
thus understand the charm and recommendation of the old, while 
he feels the necessity and sees all the desirableness of: the new, is 
the condition of success in his leadership. It was exactly this 
condition which Sir Robert Peel so well fulfilled. A Tory by birth, 
education, prejudice, and conviction, he became the instrument of 
most important reforms, and his name lives in association with some 
of the greatest Liberal triumphs which have been won. He did 
not change because the nation changed,—he changed with it; the 
process which converted the nation to Catholic Emancipation and to 
Free Trade, converted him. He was therefore able to do what the 
nation willed, not because the nation willed it, but because he saw 
it to be right; and he did it, not as an act of triumph and victory, 
but as one of submission and self-sacrifice. But the heroic mood of 
a nation passes away. When the upward and onward step has been 
taken, and some great clear gain has been made for humanity, or 
justice, or truth, a time of lassitude comes. We gather up our forces 
for a great step, and under heroic leadership we make it ; and then 
the tension relaxes, the inspiration dies, we are content with what 
we have attained ; on. the new step we have gained we make ourselves 
easy ; rest, and are thankful. This was just the case with England 
after Sir Robert Peel’s leadership was over. The heroic impulse 
of those stormy times lasted through the calm which followed them, 
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and drove us at length into the war with Russia. We went into that 
war full of heroic zeal, we came out of it disenchanted and worldly. 
The millennium dawned in 1851; but it was only for a moment, and 
the old night soon came back as dense as ever. The nation ceased 
to believe in millenniums. Peace Congresses came to an end, and 
Reform movements languished. Liberal in conviction, the nation 
did not care to embody its convictions in actual legislation ; it was 
pleasanter to look on at other nations, and to gratify at once our 
sentiment of Liberalism and our desire for rest, by rejoicing over 
the victories, and mourning over the defeats, of the great Liberal 
cause in other lands. For such a time and such a mood Lord 
Palmerston was exactly fitted. His great eulogist, the Times, said 
of him, “ Lord Palmerston had little faith in what has been called 
‘world-bettering.’”’ The statement is just as true of the mood of 
public opinion of late years as it was of its great leader. Lord 
Palmerston was made to be the statesman of a self-satisfied and 
contented period. He represented the nation’s unheroic mood. He 
embodied its temporary distaste for schemes of improvement. 
Liberal in his sympathies abroad, but Conservative in ail his 
tendencies at home ; too old for a Vigorous initiative in large and 
comprehensive measures, but too young in his tone and temper to 
lay down his leadership; beloved by a vast majority of the nation, 
though thoroughly disliked by a few; trusted by the Tory opposi- 
tion, and not mistrusted by any considerable section of the Liberal 
party,—he was able to impose a truce on party warfare, and to give 
the people just that rest from earnest legislation and the strife of 
progress its ignoble mood demanded. With a masterly hand he 
guided us through some seasons of outward difficulty ; and by his 
vast popularity, his buoyant spirits, his unequalled tact, and his 
great skill in making earnestness appear ridiculous, he kept even 
the most active and restless spirits under a spell which made them 
powerless. His policy was to have no policy. “A masterly in- 
action” was his boast. His political programme was—Palmerston. 
He substituted his own great personal qualities for great principles, 
and ruled not by the vigour of his policy, but by the vivacity of his 
nature. He leaves no great measures associated with his name; 
and though he stands as the greatest figure in the history of his 
time, a head and shoulders taller than his contemporaries, he does 
not stand, as Peel does, on the pedestal of a nation’s gratitude, and 
will, perhaps, mingle in the dim crowd of History much sooner 
than he. 

It ought to be quite possible to discuss the moral questions which 
these two great names suggest, without any attempt to sit in judg- 
ment on either of them. Of course there is difficulty in applying 
a moral standard to the acts of public men, for people seem to under- 
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stand by it the estimate of their public doings by their. private 
character, or the measurement of their intellectual capacity by a 
moral rule. History and contemporary politics are full of this mis- 
take, notwithstanding Macaulay’s eloquent rebuke of it as applied to 
Charles I., and its obvious absurdity when applied to our familiar 
life. There is a moral aspect to every action. George Herbert 
quaintly says— 
** Who sweeps a room as by Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

But we should judge of the sweeping of a room, not by the moral 
character of the person who swept it, but by direct observation of 
the room itself; and it would be a most absurd thing to reply to a 
complaint that the room was badly swept, by saying that a most 
excellent person swept it. Yet in politics such an argument is 
constantly used, and used both ways. To the statement that Lord 
Palmerston was indifferent to great principles, it is replied that he 
was incorruptibly honest ; to the complaint that he did not.do his duty 
to his party, and that he broke his public pledges on the subject of 
Reform, it is answered that he stuck most firmly to his friends; and 
the absence of great measures from the history of his administration 
is supposed to be sufficiently condoned by the presence of great 
qualities in his character. And who does not recollect the personal 
charges which were heaped on Sir Robert Peel by the infuriated 
Pro(ectionists, arising merely out of his public conduct. His name 
was associated with every kind of hypocrisy, and among the political 
ivssils of the present day Protectionists may yet be found who believe 
him to have been not only a bad statesman, but a bad man. Yet the 
distinctions which these shallow judgments confound—the distinction 
between public and private virtue, and the more obvious distinction 
between ability and character—are fundamental to all true moral 
criticism of public men. This should be so obvious as not to need to 
be stated. Everybody judges a general by his generalship, and 
everybody perceives that a bad man may be a good general. He 
may be as unprincipled as Napoleon, as bad in character as Marl- 
borough, as loose in morals as Nelson, but as a general he may be the 
model and pattern of successful leadership. Imagine a general 
chosen because he was good-natured, or rejected because he was 
licentious, and the folly of not distinguishing between public and 
private virtue is felt at once. But the same argument applies to 
statesmanship. In a wise estimate of a statesman we rightly divide 
off, as no responsibility of ours, all that portion of his life which does 
not bear upon his public duties, and judge him by the qualities 
which, in those public duties, he exhibits to the world. There are 
points of contact between his public and his private life, but there 
are also points on which no such contact takes place. A man may 
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be faithful to his principles, but false to his friends—or he may carry 
every principle of honour between man and man to the highest point, 
but have no sense of honour towards the impersonal public. He may 
be noble on the public side of his character, but ignoble on its private 
side ; or he may charm those who are in contact with him, but betray 
the State. This apparent inconsistency belongs to us all. “ No man 
is a hero to his valet,” who sees his unheroic side. Nor are examples 
wanting which show that the converse of the proverb is equally true. 
Charles I. was vicious and unprincipled as a king, but excellent as a 
parent and a man—a very hero to his valets. Louis XVI. was feeble 
and paltry as a monarch, but in private was a most estimable person. 
But the courtier folly which makes public heroes of them on the 
strength of their private goodness, should, to be consistent, deny the 
services and contradict the fame of all those who were heroes abroad 
but weak sinners at home. Grant the Tory writers, then, their asser- 
tion that Peel’s publie policy was unprincipled and vicious, and no 
reflection should even then be cast upon his private conscientiousness 
or his personal honour. And lct it be granted that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s personal qualities were conspicuously great, as they unquestion- 
ably were, and it may still remain-open to discussion whether his 
administration was noble, or his statesmanship high-principled, or his 


public life worthy of any imitation by successors who may emulate 
his fame. 


But this is a question that belongs to the moral criticism of states- 
manship ; more important questions arise out of the personal relation 
of the statesman to his time. It was brought as a heavy charge 
against Sir R. Peel that he acted, in his public conduct, upon mere 
expediency, doing not that which he saw to be right, but that which 
he found to be convenient. His conduct on the question of Reform, 
when he sacrificed a great opportunity to preserve his consistency, 
sufficiently refutes the charge. But it has been made a boast by the 
supporters of Lord Palmerston, that he recognised expediency as 
the one actuating motive of his public policy; and his conduct in 
the later phase of the Reform question, in the non-settlement of the 
Church Rate difficulty, and in other important matters of Liberal 
policy, justifies the boast. But it surely cannot have become, since 
Sir Robert Peel’s death, a settled axiom of statesmen’s ethics, that 
expediency is, after all, the true principle of public action. If private 
virtue is obedience to an absolute law of duty in preference to per- 
sonal wishes, public virtue must, in like manner, be the setting up of 
duty in opposition to public passion or to party exigence. Of course, 
the question may be asked, what is “duty” toa statesman? It is 
quite easy for me to see my duty when I act for myself, but it is a 
much more difficult question what that duty is when I am acting for 
others. But a statesman is acting for others ; and the great question 
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is, how far is he, in so acting, to be influenced by them? Mr. Buckle, 
with his usual vigour, but not his usual wisdom, decides the question 
peremptorily. He says (Hist. Civ., vol. i. p. 416), “The aim of the 
legislator should be, not truth, but expediency. . . . . . All political 
principles have been raised by hasty induction from limited facts, and 
therefore it is the part of a wise man when he adds to the facts to 
revise the induction, and instead of sacrificing practice to principles, 
modify the principles that he may change the practice. . . . . The 
proper business of a statesman is, to contrive the means by which 
certain ends may be effected, and shaping his own conduct, not 
according to his own principles, but acccording to the wishes of the 
people for whom he legislates, and whom he is bound to obey.” 

He gives these principles as Burke’s teaching, and fortifies the 
statement by a reference to Burke’s words. Burke defends the 
position, so far as it is his at all, by saying that the relation between 
statesmen and people is one in which the people are the masters and 
the statesmen are the servants. But if we admit that servile view of 
statesmanship, it does not support the whole superstructure of Mr. 
Buckle’s argument. For no one will maintain that a servant is 
bound to execute all his master’s orders, without reference to their 
moral bearing. In matters which have no moral relation, it is for 
the master to order and for the servant to obey. The servant may 
have a strong opinion that something the master wants done is inex- 
pedient or unwise, or that another way of doing it would be better, 
and he will of course represent this to the master; but if the master 
retain his opinion, the servant must yield. A master has a right to 
demand that the servant shall put his own opinions aside, shall 
manage the horses in the master’s way, keep the garden to the 
master’s mind, and do the work the master requires. In such matters 
his law is the master’s will. But this cannot extend to matters in 
which principles are involved. Above master and servant alike 
stands a high law of Right and Truth and Duty; in view of that law 
there is neither master nor servant, ruler nor ruled, but all are equally 
responsible to it and equally bound to obey it. Nor can there be any 
possible combination of circumstances which will justify the master 
in giving, or the servant in obeying, any command which conflicts 
with this absolute right. Even supposing that in the master’s view, 
and according to his principles, the act he orders is not morally 
wrong, but in the servant’s view, and according to his principles (the 
echoes in him of the Eternal Right), it ‘s wrong, the master may be 
justified in giving the order, but the servant is not justified in obey- 
ing it. Nor can any plea justify such obedience. Say that the 
master has power, and will unscrupulously use it; he will try to set 
himself above the Right in that servant’s mind, and will use absolute 
physical authority in order to do so. The position is a miserable one 
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for the servant, but if he be a true man he has but one course to take. 
He can take the penalty of disobedience to his master, but cannot 
disobey his convictions. He can submit to injustice, but he cannot 
do it. He can forfeit his post, can give up his lucrative position, can 
become poor, or starve, or die, but he cannot do wrong. 

This rule applies to public life just as forcibly as it does to private 
life. Even on the assumption that a statesman is nothing but a 
servant, he must not “ modify the principles to change the practice.”’ 
He may yield to the public will in matters indifferent, but in matters 
in which any moral principle is involved, he is bound to resist, and to 
bear the consequences of his resistance. He may yield an excise 
duty to clamour, but he may not yield an act of spoliation. He may 
allow the people to build any monument they please to their folly or 
their fear; but he may not lead them into an unjust war, however 
vigorously they may demand it. He may accept the offer of an in- 
discreet subordinate to become a political Jonah, and may throw him 
overboard to appease the storm and save the ship; but he may not 
spare a guilty Barabbas, nor yield an innocent man to the executioner. 
He can resign, can bear years of exile from place and power, can put 
himself out of sympathy with his time; but he cannot put his deepest 
convictions aside to be the mere instrument of the convictions of a 
mistaken public ; he cannot be the willing agent in any act which he 
conceives to be unjust. Peel believed in 1832 that Reform was 
equivalent to Revolution. But in the summer of that year, when the 
Bill had passed the Commons, and was waiting to be again rejected 
by the Lords if they dared, Peel was offered office on condition that 
he would bring in a Bill equivalent to the great Whig measure, and 
save the anour propre of the Lords by allowing them to reject the 
Bill then before them, in favour of a like Bill from the Tory side. 
On Mr. Buckle’s principle, or on any principle of ‘ expediency,” Peel 
should have accepted the offer and robbed Lord Russell of his laurels. 
He should have thought “only of contriving the means by which 
certain ends might be effected.” He should have “shaped his con- 
duct, not according to his own principles, but according to the wishes 
of the people.” But if he had done so, his name would have become 
really identified with that political profligacy which a disappointed 
party has endeavoured to fix on him. The temptation was great. 
His political friends were quite ready to turn their backs on seventeen 
months’ strenuous opposition to the Bill, and by accepting it with him 
to follow him to power. His refusal exasperated them. But he could 
not deny his convictions, nor belie his principles, nor consent to do 
that in his public capacity which in his private life honour and truth 
would restrain him from doing. He preferred to see the prospect of 
place and power fade away into the remotest distance, rather than do 
the one act of dishonest “expediency ” which would have given him 
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office for half a generation, and would have put the course of modern 
legislation into his hands. He recognised in his conduct a higher 
law than “expediency.” He was not only a party leader; he 
desired to be something more than a statesman—he would be an 
honest man. 

If these principles are true, and it is taken as settled that “ex- 
pediency ” is not the aim of the legislator, it is evident that no true 
statesman can be a mere waiter upon the tendencies of his time. To 
do nothing but what must be done, to leave the initiative to the people 
themselves, and even to drop promised measures of reform because 
they are not demanded with urgency, may be a course to which but 
little moral objection can be taken, whatever be the relation it bears 
to true statesmanship. Ifa statesman has no principles, he can take 
his instructions, and carry them out whatever they are ; but he should 
not call his proceedings statesmanship, nor should he object if others 
call them “ unprincipled.” But if he has convictions, if he professes 
principles, he is bound to be faithful to them; and if they are 
opposed to the tendencies of his time, his proper place is in opposition, 
and he can only become a leader by an act of immoral abnegation. 
It may, however, be maintained that an honest man may have con- 
victions, but may consent to set them aside for the sake of peace. 
There must be concessions where opinions differ, and among honest 

‘men opinions must differ, for openness to conviction is a part of 
honesty. But does not the acknowledged difference between opinions 
and principles at once provide for this difficulty. There may have 
been men in Lord Palmerston’s cabinet who held an adverse opinion 
on his Fortification Scheme—to put it aside for the sake of peace 
was only a right and natural course; but when the great Chinese 
question was before Parliament, and the mind of the nation was agi- 
tated by a great moral question, it would have been impossible for 
Mr. Gladstone to hold his tongue and vote against his conscience, or 
even to abstain from voting, if he was still anxious, as he was, to 
preserve his integrity. An honest statesman may put his personal 
opinions aside, but he is bound to abide by his convictions, and to 
refuse to be a party to a policy which contravenes them. If his party 

. abandons them, he must abandon his party. If holding his place be 

no longer consistent with them, he must give up his place. He must 
be something more than a place man or a party man, for he is an honest 
man. 

It is a more delicate and difficult question how far an honest states- 
man must act on his convictions “aggressively.” I take it as proven 
that he may not deny them, nor be a consenting party to any policy 

: which contravenes them. But how far should he assert them? The 

| late Sir G. C. Lewis—alas! that the melancholy epithet must be 
applied to a statesman so steady, so judicial, and so full of promise of 
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great though sober service—in his work “On the Methods of Obser- 
vation and Reasoning in Politics,” compares the functions of a states- 
man with those of a physician. He says (vol. ii. pp. 404, 407 )— 

“Sometimes the physician’s plan of treatment may be borrowed 
from the feelings or desires of the patient; he may prescribe the 
remedy which the patient wishes because he wishes it. This mode of 
treatment must often be pursued by the statesman, even in cases where 
his own judgment would prescribe a different course, because a com- 
munity who are the subjects of his care are not so willing to submit 
to a treatment prescribed by the advice of others, and repugnant 
to their own wishes, as a patient who calls in the assistance of a phy- 
sician. . . . . The politician, like the physician, will have frequent 
cause to perceive that time is an essential element in the exercise of 
his art; he will learn the necessity not only of adopting proper 
measures, but of carrying them into effect at the right moment ; and 
he will find by experience, that the best remedies will always be 
impeded, will often be vain, and sometimes even be mischievous, if 
they are administered out of season.” 

These wise observations apply to one aspect of aggressive action. 
The writer carefully limits them fo “cases where some positive ill is 
either to be prevented or removed.” They apply to measures remedial 
of illswhich are admitted to be such by both statesman and people. But 
a statesman would be no more justified than a physician in adopting 
any popular nostrum—such as many believe the Ballot to be—unless 
he knew it was innocuous, and saw that it might possibly be good. 
Under such circumstances he might most honestly apply it, though 
not believing in it, for even its entire failure would only prepare the 
way for the treatment he saw to be right. 

We may apply the same principle of a wise and just expediency in 
some higher relations between convictions and conduct. In his 
chapter “ On Ideal Models,” Sir G. C. Lewis says (vol. ii. p. 292)— 

“For the progress of civil society and political amelioration three 
conditions are requisite:—(1) the conception of a better state of 
things than that which actually exists; (2) the desire to attain it ; 
(3) the choice of apt means for the purpose.” 

This is a complete account of the true attitude of a statesman with 
respect to abstract truth and aggressive action in its reduction to 
concrete form. Its application may bear hard upon the great career 
which has so lately closed, but it is to be most earnestly hoped that no 
idolatrous reverence for the past will prevent its full realisation by 
the statesmen of the coming time. For as the morality of common 
life demands that we embody in conduct something of our ideal of 
right and duty, so the morality of statesmanship demands a continual 
endeavour to embody in laws and institutions the statesman’s ideal of 
Right and Justice. If a law exist which enacts any wrong, or inflicts 
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any injustice, it is immoral to defend it. If from the temper of the 
time it be impossible to remove it, the statesman who sees it to 
be wrong should at least prepare the way for its removal. He may 
not sacrifice his whole influence in the national counsels by a Quixotic 
attack upon it; this may be so clearly useless as not even to be justi- 
fiable. But he should not, even by implication, defend its retention, 
for that is to defend injustice, to protect wrong, and to apologise for 
iniquity. Such a course is happily as thoroughly unstatesmanlike 
as it is dishonest. 

But if this is the case with respect to the removal of injustice and 
the undoing of admitted wrong, it is no less so with respect to the 
vindication of right and the establishment of truth. I am bound to 
have an ideal in life and to try to live up to it. I am bound to have 
some established principles to which I refer my actions, and by which 
my conduct is ruled. But if that is so with me in my sphere, why 
is it not equally so with the statesman in his? Is there anything 
peculiar in statesmanship that statesmen can lay even the highest 
obligations aside? Are they bound to acknowledge an ideal law of 
obligation in their ordinary duties, and can they throw that obliga- 
tion off when they turn to those wider duties which their statesman- 
ship imposes? Such questions answer themselves. No honest man 
would cajole his neighbour,—can statesmen cajole a nation and be 
honest ? No honourable man would make professions which he did 
not mean,—can statesmen use professions of political faith as foils and 
still preserve an inviolate honour? No true man will soil his con- 
science with an acted le,—shall statesmen talk of right and justice 
to attain power, and deny right and justice in order to keep it, 
and net be held to have compromised their fame? The true states- 
man is first of all a true man. 

But if a high ideal of right and justice ought to animate a states- 
man le “must consider practical effects and consequences” in his 
endeavour to realise it. He “will have frequent cause to perceive 
that time is an essential element ” for the development of his plans. 
Nothing is more destructive than haste. Perhaps one of the worst 
vices of public life is impracticability. Perhaps the very worst 
man, as a public man, is he who must have all that he thinks 
right done at once, or he will have nothing done. If the too 
compliant statesman compromises his own future fame, the im- 
practicable man compromises a right which is not his own, and 
stands in the way of the justice he intends to serve. Such a man 
may be impersonated honesty, but he is not a statesman,—he is the 
natural enemy of statesmanship. He makes honesty itself distasteful 
und renders a policy of pretence and seeming—a policy of merely 
personal motives and temporary aims—not only possible, but successful. 
‘There is a personal and a public expediency, the one false, the other true. 
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The noblest statesmanship avoids the one but seeks out the other. And 
so the very highest morality and the most brilliant statecraft coincide at 
length. For he is not a statesman who consults his own interests 
and rules for his own good ; he is but a blundering tyrant or a foolish 
demagogue bringing the deluge after him. He is not a statesman 
who lays principles aside, and does what the hour suggests as most 
convenient and easy, and listens to the voice of the people as the 
voice of God; he is but a temporary panderer, a “ judicious bottle- 
holder,” marking a period of moral hesitancy and political collapse. 
Nor is he a statesman who demands that ‘‘in season and out of 
season’ his principles shall be asserted; who would do justice by 
force, and antedate the natural victory every truth must win; who 
would sow spring seed in autumn or grow summer flowers amid winter 
winds. But he only is a statesman, in the highest sense, who keeps 
great truths in view, and acts on noble principles ; who cherishes a 
great ideal, and works on steadily to its realisation ; little by little 
removing venerable wrongs and establishing the Everlasting Right, 
content to leave the world a little better than he found it, and hand 
on his work for others to finish when the time for its completion 
comes. Such a man is neither optimist nor pessimist, neither Truth’s 
too rash knight-errant nor its Judas, neither innovator nor reactionist. 
Faithful to his principles he serves them moderately, and therefore 
well. True to his best knowledge, he is true to all who trust him. As 
such a man looks back on his completed course, and sees that all 
along he has been honest and sincere, that the compromises he 
has made have been gains for truth and right—instalments of full 
right and perfect justice—steps forward to yet greater things; as he 
sees how even his inconsistencies have arisen from faithfulness to an 
ideal within warring with faithfulness to ties and claims without, he 
may surely “rest and be thankful,” confident that his life’s work will 
live, that his fame will last, and that his example will be powerful in 
succeeding time. And though he may have been misunderstood, and 
some contemporary fame denied him, he may sum up his experience 
in the noble words with which Plato concludes his greatest work— 
that earnest search after an “ ideal State ” :— 

“If the company will be persuaded by me, considering the soul to 
be immortal and able to bear all evil and all good, we shall always 
persevere in the road that leads upwards, and shall by all means 
pursue JUSTICE IN UNION witH PrupENCE, that so we may be friends 
as well to ourselves as to the gods, both while we remain here, and 
when we afterwards reccive its rewards, like victors assembled together, 
and so both here and in our journey hereafter we shall be happy.” 

P. W. CLaypEN. 
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WHICH FEDERIGO DI MONTAFELTRO, DUKE OF URBINO, GIVES HIS 
VIEWS OF RAFFAELLE. 


Ou! I admit his talent,—there’s no lack 

Of facile talent ; what in him I blame 

Is that he travels in his master’s track 

With such a slavish, imitative aim. 

*Tis Perugino all, from head to foot : 

Angels the same, with their affected grace, 
Playing the lyre with sideway upturned face ; 
Round-faced, small-eyed Madonnas,—all the same. 
Landscapes mere copies ; subjects, branch and root, 
His master’s subjects,—not an arch or shaft 

Of all his architecture, but you see 

That too is copied. Every little shoot 

Upon his genius is his master’s graft. 

And yet, through all, there’s clear ability. 

Why will he never grow his special fruit ? 


Lately he’s striven to affect a change, 
But still an imitator he must go, 
From peaceful Perugino’s timid range 
To the extravagance of Angelo, 
Behind them both, of course, in both their ways ; 
For, as uncompromising Michael says, 
“Who follows after, cannot go before.” 


Then why, too, will he try so many things ? 
Instead of sticking to one single art, 

He must be studying music, twanging strings, 
And writing sonnets, with their “heart and dart.” 
Lately, he’s setting up for architect, 

And planning palaces ; and, as I learn, 

Has made a statue,—every art in turn,— 

Like Leonardo (and you recollect, 

How with his many arts even he was wrecked) ; 
But if he failed, what can this youth expect ? 


A touch of this same vice his father had: 
He laid aside the brush to use the pen ; 
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And though he praised my deeds,—and I, of men, 
Should be the last to call the praising bad, 
Though over-praised,—yet, be the truth confest, 
No man in more than one art can be best. 


*T was but the other day I spoke to him, 

With earnest hope to make him change his course ; 
I told him he would dissipate his force 

By following the lead of every whim, 

And (for I like the youth, and recognise 

In all his efforts good abilities) 

I urged upon him not to skip and skim . 

In many arts, but give himself to one, 

For life was quite too short for everything, 

And doing all things, nothing gets well done. 


He thanked me for my kindness, disagreed 
With my conclusions in a modest way 
(He’s modest, that ’tis omly just to say) ; 
But in a letter that he sends to-day 

Here is his answer? Listen, while I read. 


“Most noble sir,””—and so on, and so on,— 
“ A thousand thanks,’”—hem—hem,—“ in one so high,” 
“ Learned in art,”—et cetera,—“ TI shall try ”— 

Oh! that’s about his picture,—“ critic’s eye ;” 

“ Patron,’—pho, pho—where /as the passage gone ? 
Ah! here we come to it at last :—‘ You thought,” 
He says, “ that in too many arts I wrought ; 

And you advised me to stick close to one. 
Thanks for your gracious counsel, all too kind ; 
And answering, if I chance to speak my mind 
Too boldly, pardon. Yet it seems to me 

All arts are one—all branches on one tree,— 
All fingers, as it were, upon one hand. 

You ask me to be thumb alone; but pray, 
Reft of the answering fingers Nature planned, 
Is not the hand deformed for work or play ? 





“Or rather take, to illustrate my thought, 
Music, the only art to science wrought, 
The ideal art, that underlies the whole, 
Interprets all, and is of all the soul. 
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Each art is, so to speak, a separate tone ; 
The perfect chord results from all in one. 
Strike one, and as its last vibrations die, 
Listen,—from all the other tones a cry 
Wails forth, half-longing and half-prophecy. 
So does the complement, the hint, the germ 
Of every art within the others lie, 

And in their inner essence all unite ; 

For what is melody but fluid form, 

Or form, but fixed and stationed melody ? 
Colours are but the silent chords of light, 
Touched by the painter into tone and key, 
And harmonised in every changeful hue. 

So colours live in sound,—the trumpet blows 
Its scarlet, and the flute its tender blue ; 

The perfect statue, in its pale repose, 

Has for the soul a melody divine, 

That lingers dreaming round each subtle line, 
And stills the gazer lest its charm he lose. 

So rhythmic words, strung by the poct, own 
Music and form and colour—every sense 
Rhymes with the rest ;—’tis in the means alone 
The various arts receive their difference.” 


Vague, idle talk! such stuff as this I call; 
Pretty for girls—dquite metaphysical, 

Almost poetic, if you will; but then, 

For you and me, or any reasoning men, 

All visionary, vague, impractical. 

Such silly jargon lacks all common sense ; 
How can he dream it helps him paint, to know 
The way to tingle on ten instruments ? 

Or does he fancy writing rhymes assists 

In laying colours? Bah! he’s in the mists. 


But let’s go on. Here’s something, I admit, 
That shows a less deficiency of wit. 


Life is too short perfection to attain, 

We all are maimed ; and do the best we can, 
Each trade deforms us with the overstrain 
Of some too-favoured faculty or sense, 
O’er-fostered at the others’ vast expense. 
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Yet why should one Art be the others’ bane ? 
The perfect artist should be perfect man. 

Oh! let at least our theory be grand, 

To make a whole man, not to train a hand; 
Rearing one temple, let it be our pride 
Nought to neglect, but build with patient care 
A perfect temple, finished everywhere, 

And not a mere fagade with one good side.” 


Of course, of course, if we were gods; but then, 

Life is so short, and we are only men. 

These youths, these youths—there’s really something great 
In their ambitions. Let our friend but wait, 

And Time will snuff his dreams out, one by one. 

I had such dreams once. How they all have gone! 


“Tf I the model of a man should seek, 
Where should I find him? Though the blacksmith’s arm 
Is muscled well, his lower limbs are weak, 
His shoulders curved. The student shall I take ? 
His o’erworked brain has cost his body harm. 
No; he alone will serve who equal strain 
Has given each, the body and the brain ; 
One who, like you, most gracious Duke, has known 
The whole man into consonance to train. 
Grace from consent of every force is shown, 
Not where one’s loss has been another’s gain.” 


Well put, my Raffaelle ; it will never do 
To such an argument to say, “ not true.” 


“ Besides, the varied tasking of the mind 
Not only makes us sane, but keeps us strong. 
The noblest faculty when strained too long 
Turns to convention,—wearied, seeks to find 
In repetition solace and repose. 
*Tis only the fresh arm that strikes great blows. 
Fallow and change we need, not constant toil, 

- Not always the same crop on the same soil. 
To stretch our powers demands an earnest strain, 
And rest, to strengthen what by work we gain. 
Sleeping, the body grows in thews and brain.” 
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That’s true, at least—the body must have sleep ! 
I’m glad to find one statement here at last 

With which I can most cordially agree. 

Shall I read more, or is your patience past ? 

Oh !—as to his originality, 

Here are a few words taken from a heap. 

One moment first,—here’s something not to skip. 


“But please remember, of the famous names, 
Who is there hath confined him to one art, 
Giotto, Da Vinci, or Orcagna? No,— 
Or our great living master, Angelo,— 
They are whole men, whose rounded knowledge shames 
Our narrow study of a single part ; 
Not merely painters, dwarfed in all their aims, 
But men who painted, builded, carved, and wrote : 
Whole diapasons—not a separate note.” 


Now for that other passage,—let us see 
His thoughts about originality. 


“Tn one sense no man is original, 
Borrowers and beggars are we, one and all. 
Art, science, thought, grow up from age to age, 
And all are palimpsests upon Time’s page. 
Our loftiest pedestals are tombs ;—the seed 
Sown by the dead and living in us grow ; 
And what we are is tinged by what we know. 
As from the air our sustenance we draw, 
So from all thought our private thought we feed, 
Germs strewn from other minds within us breed, 
And no one is his own unaided law. 
Nor from the age alone we take our hue, 
But by the narrower mould of accident, 
A form and colour to our life is lent ; 
As under blue sky grows the water blue, 
Or clouds unto the mountain’s shape are bent. 


“Yet each man, following his sympathies, 
Unto himself assimilating all, 
Using men’s thoughts and forms as steps to rise, 
Who speaks at last his individual word, 
The free result of all things seen and heard, 
Is in the noblest sense original. 
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Each to himself must be his final rule, 
Supreme dictator, to reject or use, 
Employing what he takes but as his tool. 
But he, who, self-sufficient, dares refuse 
All aid of men, must be a god or fool. 


“T took Lippino’s figure for St. Paul : 
What then? I made it, in the taking, mine, 
And gave it new life in a new design. 
I worked in Perugino’s style, but all 
My own my pictures were in every line. 
By sympathy of feeling and of thought, 
Not coldly copying, in his forms I wrought. 
The theme of the Entombment, I admit, 
Was from an old sarcophagus of stone ; 
But to another purpose using it, 
Its new expression made it all my own. 
From all great men and minds I freely learn, 
Orcagna, Giotto, Michael, each in turn, 
Thank them for help, and taking what I find, 
Stamp on their forms the pressure of my mind. 
Well! who that ever lived did not the same ? 
Name me of all the great names but one name— 
Old Homer ? Phidias? Virgil P—and more low 
In time, not power, Da Vinci ? Angelo ? 
Tis the small nature dares not to receive, 
Having no wealth within from which to give. 
The greatest minds the greatest debts may owe, 
And by their taking make a thing to live. 


“Did our Da Vinci scorn, with studious zeal, 
Massaccio’s nature, Lippi’s strength to steal ? 
Is Giotto’s campanile, soaring there 
Like music up into our Florence air, 
Unfathered by an ancestry of towers ? 

Or is the round of great St. Peter’s dome, 
That Michael now is stvinging over Rome, 
Without a debt to this grand dome of ours ? 
And Brunelleschi, did he never see 

The globed Pantheon’s massive dignity ? 
These men are copyists then! But, after all, 
If these are not, who is original ? 


“Look round upon our Florence—each to each 
See! how her earnest minds and hearts unite, 
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And buttressed thus in strength attain a height 
Which none could ever hope alone to reach ! 

Or, like a serried phalanx all inspired 

By one great hope, and moving to one end, 

How strength and daring each to each they lend, 
As on. they press, undaunted and untired ! 

Each fighting for the truth, and one for all, 
With no mean pride to be original.” 


Well! here the true and false are mixed with skill ; 
But let him talk and reason as he will, 

I’m of the same opinion as before ;— 

A man must strive to be original, 

And give himself to’ one art, not to all. 
Besides, the names and facts he numbers o’er 
Prove but the rule, being exceptions still. 
But, after all, the subject is a bore ; 

And, Signor Sanzio, you and all your talk 
(Which, I’ll confess, is not entirely ill) 

Have our permission to withdraw. 


Pray walk 
Upon the baleony. Is any sight 
More fair than Florence in this hazy light, 
Sleeping all silent in the afternoon, 
Like the enchanted beauty, full of rest, 
Her bride-like veil spread careless on her breast ? 
Our June this year has been a peerless June. 


W. W. Srory. 
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Lives of Cowper abound. Some of these, as for instance, the 
biographies written by Taylor, Memes, Greatheed, and Seeley were 
produced for a sectarian purpose, and have no literary pretensions. 
Of those written with a wider aim, William Hayley, once recognised ~ 
asa poet, but now known only as the friend of Cowper, wrote perhaps 
the worst, unless, indeed, the revision of that life by Grimshawe, 
with its pious platitudes and dreary imbecility, be not entitled to 
unenviable precedence. The best is by Southey. His edition of the 
works retains its place as the most complete hitherto published. 
When the announcement of this edition appeared, Mr. Grimshawe 
was brought forward by the party opposed to Southey’s theo- 
logical views, as “the only living man who could do justice to 
the life of Cowper.” They had in their possession the copyright 
of the two volumes of “ Private Correspondence” which had been 
edited twelve years previously by Dr. J. Johnson, and hurried out their 
work before the engravings for it were ready, asserting it to be, 
on the ground of this correspondence, the only complete edition. 
Southey’s edition meanwhile was advancing steadily, but not hastily, 
to completion. The publication of Grimshawe’s Cowper compelled 
him to alter the plan of his work. His publishers had been in 
treaty for the “ Private Correspondence,” and he had intended to 
publish the whole of it, inserting in the life only such extracts from 
the letters as might be spun into the thread of the narration. Being 
frustrated in this design, he was compelled, he tells us, to work more 
in mosaic, making such use of Dr. J. Johnson’s collection, as he had 
an unquestionable right to make, and bringing into his narrative the 
whole of the information contained therein. On the other hand, 
Southey, besides the immense advantages he possessed over his rival 
in literary aptitude for the task, received the friendly co-operation of 
Cowper’s relatives, and of the descendants of Cowper’s friends, and 
was thus enabled to give a variety of information, and to publish 
many interesting letters, which could not be made use of in Grim- 
shawe’s edition. Time is the frequent adjuster of these quarrels 
between publishers and between authors. The edition published 
“surreptitiously” was assigned to the lumber shelves of libraries, 
while Southey’s held its place as the best issued. It contains in its 
present shape the correspondence which gave rise to the contention. 
The edition of Cowper’s Poetical Works, edited by Mr. John Bruce, 
is substantially a reprint of the Aldine. But a new memoir has 


(1) Tue Pogrican Works or Witt1am Cowrer. With Notes and a Memoir, by 
Joun Bruce. 3 vols. Bell & Daldy. 
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been prefixed, and “the editor has taken pains on two points; the 
one, to approach to a settlement of the text by a collation of all 
doubtful passages, with the editions published in Cowper’s lifetime, 
and with the chief of those which have appeared more recently ; the 
other point has been to add brief illustrative notes on passages which 
contain allusions to persons or circumstances which have faded out 
of general knowledge.” This design has been admirably executed. 
The explanatory notes, brief as such notes should be, elucidate the 
text without burdening it, and on the score of textual accuracy 
this is the best edition of Cowper’s poems that has yet appeared. 
The memoir occupies about one hundred and seventy pages of the 
first volume, and is marked by good taste and feeling. Much matter 
is skilfully compressed into a small compass, and nothing superfluous 
finds admission. Mr. Bruce remarks that our knowledge of facts 
relating to Cowper is cumulative, and several are here recorded which 
the reader will not meet with elsewhere. He adds that he is in 
possession of “various letters and papers connected with the poet 
which have never yet seen the light,” and that he has in hand “a 
larger biography which will ere long be published separately.” In 
the memoir, therefore, Mr. Bruce has given us a sample of what he 
intends to produce on a larger scale. It is sufficient to make us look 
forward with interest to the promised publication, which will probably 
throw light upon some points in Cowper’s biography that have been 
hitherto obscure. 

It has been said that at the present time there is but slight demand 
for the works of Cowper, and that, although we are accustomed to 
regard him as one of our most popular poets, he is seldom read and 
little appreciated. The appearance of this beautiful edition of the 
poetical works, and the promise of another memoir and another edition 
to appear in Mr. Macmillan’s “Golden Treasury Series,” seem to belie 
this statement, which I would fain hope is untrue, not for Cowper’s 
sake, since his position in our literature is secure, but for the sake of 
readers who are unable to enjoy the sound English food he provides 
forthem. This sensitive, diffident, melancholy recluse seemed to have 
the power of fascinating every one with whom he was brought into 
contact. Mrs. Unwin devoted her life to him ; and her son, so long 
as he was spared, was almost equally devoted. Cowper’s cousin, Lady 
Hesketh, watched over him with sisterly affection ; and her sister, 
Theodora, his first and only love, remained a spinster for his sake. 
John Newton, who, with his bluff, healthy, sailor-like nature, differed 
from the poet, as a well-developed muscular Christian differs from 2 - 
hypochondriacal invalid, wrote of Cowper and acted towards him 
with sincerest affection. He says that during seven years they were 
“seldom seven successive working hcurs separated,” Then there 


was Joseph Hill— 
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‘‘An honest man, close buttoned to the chin, 
Broad cloth without, and a warm heart within,” 


to whom Cowper’s conduct must have been an enigma, but who, 
although their paths in life utterly diverged, remained true to the 
friend of his youth, and proved it through a long course of years by 
loving and laborious services. There was also the sentimental 
Hayley, who loved him truly after his fashion, and declared that he 
had found in Cowper “a congenial poetical spirit,” and “one of the 
most interesting creatures in the world.” Nor was he satisfied to 
testify his friendship by mere words; but endeavoured, through his 
influence with Thurlow, to procure a pension for the poet, and ulti- 
mately gained his end. Then, too, there was the Rev. William Bull, 
the dissenting minister at Olney, “a man,” says Cowper, “of letters 
and of genius, who can be lively without levity, and pensive without 
dejection ; but,” he adds, “he smokes tobacco—nothing is perfect !— 
‘ Nihil est ab omni, 
Parte beatum.’ ” 
And in the enumeration of Cowper’s friends we must not omit the 
Throckmortons, or Rose, or Bagot, or Johnson,—his “ dearest 
Johnny,’’—or the lively, witty, versatile Lady Austen, who probably 
quarrelled with Mrs. Unwin out of pure affection for the poet. 

The man who thus won all hearts to him, while living, possesses 
still the love and admiration of his countrymen. The village of 
Olney, dismal and damp now as when the poet lived there, is a shrine 
for poetry-loving pilgrims, and the figure of Cowper, with his cap on 
in the garden-house is as familiar as any portrait in our literature.’ 

In this the dullest and most unhealthy of rural retreats, “in the 
summer adorned only with blue willows, and in the winter covered 
with a flood,” he spent the larger portion of his existence. The 
direst of human calamities had fallen upon him, but when the 
“madness-cloud” was partially withdrawn, he passed a tranquil, almost 
a happy life, watched over by the tender care of Mary Unwin, and 
rejoicing in the cousinly affection of Lady Hesketh, and the lively 
conversation of the “too brilliant” Lady Austen. Surrounded by 
his hares, and dogs, and birds, now working in his greenhouse or 
garden, now winding silk for the ladies, or playing with them at 


(1) Of this garden house, or “boudoir,” as Cowper loved besttocall it, he wroteas follows 
to Lady Hesketh, on a lovely May morning eighty years ago :—“ I long to show you my 
workshop, and to see you sitting on the opposite side of my table. We shall be as close 
packed as two wax figures in an old-fashioned picture-frame. I am writing in it now. 
Itis the place in which I fabricate all my verse in summer time. The grass under my 
windows is all bespangled with dew-drops, and the birds are singing in the apple trees 
among the blossoms. Never poet had a more commodious oratory in which to invoke 
his muse.” “Itis a pleasure,” savs Mr. Bruce, “to be able to state that this choice 
relic is now in the possession of a gentleman (Mr. Morris, of Olney) who is fully alive 
to its interest and value.” 
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battledore and shuttlecock ; now making rabbit-hutches, or compos- 
ing hymns for John Newton; now writing letters of thanks for a 
supply of fish (for Cowper, as Southey remarks, was one of the most 
icthyophagous of men), and now reading aloud sermons or psalms ; 
the quiet routine of the poet’s life would have been monotonous and 
intolerable had it not been relieved by the delights of authorship and 
the pleasure of poetic pains. This life, so full of sadness, is also 
full of interest. I like to learn all the petty details which made up 
the sum of Cowper’s existence ; how he dressed (and he had a fancy 
for looking smart and fashionable), where he walked, when walking 
was practicable (for in winter the roads were almost impassable, and 
Mr. Bruce tells us that the Rev. John Newton had sometimes to go 
to church in pattens), what books he read, and how many lines of 
Homer he translated before breakfast. I like also to hear him tell 
in cheerful moments of his resolution to work his way into notice, 
and how, despite his nervous diffidence, having an infinite share of 
ambition, he had always wished to gain distinction. ‘Set me down, 
therefore,” he writes, “for an industrious rhymer, for in this only 
way is it possible for me, so far as I can see, either to honour God, or 
to serve men, or even to serve myself.” Literary biography, indeed, is 
always fascinating, but for the most part we have it at second-hand. 
Cowper opens all his heart in his letters, and writes there his 
autobiography. 

In a letter to the Rev. William Unwin, here printed for the first 
time, and written one year after the publication of ‘The Task,” he 
describes his pecuniary resources, which were derived almost entirely 
from the purses of his relatives. Sensitive and proud as the poet 
was in some respects, he appears at all times to have received 
assistance without the least scruple or shame. His original 
patrimony, which was not large, he had considerably diminished, 
and when living alone, after leaving Dr. Cotton’s establishment, 
and before his residence with the Unwins, he contrived, he 
tells us, in three months, “by the help of good management, and 
a clear notion of economical matters, to spend the income of a 
twelvemonth.” His friends came to his aid, and made “certain 
annual payments on his account into the hands of the ever kind and 
useful Hill.” What these payments were we are not told, but the 
letter just alluded to states that, in 1786, his income received an 
addition of a clear £100 per annum. Lord Cowper, it seems, had 
previously given £20, and now added £20 more. Lady Hesketh 
added £20, and also obtained £10 from another relative, while from 
“an anonymous friend, who insists on not being known or guessed 
at, and never shall by me, I have an annuity of £50.” This friend, 
it needs not be said, was Theodora, whose love and tenderness for the 
poet followed him into his retreat, and had several times been mani- 
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fested by the most graceful and feminine acts of kindness. Mr. Bruce 
writes :— 

‘“‘ Cowper certainly submitted with very exemplary patience to the restraints 
imposed upon him by his anonymous friend. That he was ignorant from whose 
hand he received such generous aid cannot be supposed, notwithstanding his 
occasionally writing of her as if she were a person of the male sex. Some 
little time after this letter was written he came very close upon her track. He 
received a letter announcing the dispatch of a writing-desk and a pocket-book 
as a present for himself, with a work-box (oh, amiable Theodora!) for Mrs. 
Unwin. The letter contained anallusion to a poem of Cowper’s entitled 4 
Drop of Ink. ‘The only copy,’ he slily remarked, when relating the cirewm- 
stance to Lady Hesketh, ‘I ever gave of that piece I gave yourself. It is 
possible, therefore, that between you and Anonymous there may be some 
communication.’ ” 


Of Theodora, who, despite her love disappointment, lived to a 
ereat age, Mr. Bruce tells us little. She has been dead forty 
years, and there must be people living who remember her in her old 
age. Doubtless there are also additional facts to be obtained relative 
to her carlier life. We may hope therefore that Mr. Bruce will be 
able to add something to our knowledge in his forthcoming biography, 
since what we know at present is enough to tantalise us, but not enough 
to satisfy. We are told that she was beautiful, but there is no portrait 
of her extant. We are told also that she was accomplished ; and that 
she was a woman of good sense and right feeling we learn from 
other sources than the poet’s praise of her eyes, in which he reads 
“all gentleness and truth,” and where 


“* Soft complacence sits 
Tllumined with the radiant beams of sense.” 


The two never met after their youthful separation,’ and it is 
remarkable how carefully Cowper avoids the mention of her name 
and the expression of the most ordinary terms of cousinly affection. 
Lady Hesketh is his “dearest coz,” his “ most precious cousin,” but 
Theedora, whose loving wishes for his happiness were evinced in the 


(1) With regard to the breaking off of the engagement, Mr. Bruce says :—“ Mr. 
Ashley Cowper hesitated long, but ultimately determined in the negative, on the ground 
of their near relationship; he set his face against the marriage of cousins. This was 
probably not the only reason, if indeed it were not merely an excuse. The occasional 
state of Cowper’s mind may well have alarmed his uncle (himself too frequently a prey 
to the hereditary melancholy of the family), whilst the waywardness of Theodora, a 
waywardness which ultimately brought her into a condition of crazy oddity very nearly 
allied to madness, could have given her father’s anxiety no relief.’’ Where did Mr. 
Bruce gain his intelligence with regard to this “ waywardness” and this “crazy oddity ¢”’ 
These statements are new to us. All that we have hitherto known of Theodora speaks 
well both for the state of her intellect and her heart. On another page Mr. Bruce 
writes :—“ Uncle and nephew did not quarrel, but the former insisted that Theodora 
should break off all communication with her lover. She obeyed with a firmness and 
honesty of submission which speaks volumes in her favour, for it is clear that her con- 
duct was very far from being the result either of heartlessness or of inconstancy.” No 
sign of “ waywardness” here. 
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most practical and thoughtful way, receives no kindly word either in 
verse or prose. True, indeed, whenever presents arrive he expresses 
his gratitude to “ Anonymous,” and hopes that God may bless him ; 
but he never sends a word to Theodora in her own person, and rarely 
acknowledges that he remembers her. He accepts her money with 
complacency, but no sign of tenderness escapes him at the recollection 
of his early love. It is possible he was afraid of the subject, and yet 
it is certain that the separation of the cousins, though it doubtless 
increased Cowper’s constitutional melancholy, did not cause the 
insanity with which he was soon afterwards attacked. It was the 
despair of God’s love, not the loss of a woman’s, which upset 
Cowper’s mind in the first place, and which, with intervals of ease, 
made him more or less a maniac for the remainder of his life. Mr. 
iruce has no faith whatever in the once-prevalent notion that 
Cowper was driven mad by overmuch religion. “ TLis madness,” he 
says, “was rather occasioned by want of religion than by excess of 
it, and the reception of definite views of Christianity, although it did 
not work his cure, exercised on his first recovery a very beneficial 
effect upon his health, both of body and mind.” Cowper would no 
doubt have lost his reason if the truths of Christianity had never 
been presented to him, and it is clear that all the happiness he 
enjoyed in lucid intervals was due to his reception of those truths. 

I cannot believe, however, as Mr. Bruce appears to believe, that 
the companionship of John Newton was altogether desirable for a 
man of Cowper’s nervous, sensitive constitution. John Newton was 
an honest, earnest, affectionate man, and a good Christian. He was 
of a robust, independent nature, strong-minded, dogmatic, fearless. 
What he believed, was the truth and the only form of truth ; what 
he did was what all Christian men should do. Ile was a man with 
great warmth of heart, but without fine discrimination. He knew 
but one line of right thinking, one mode of right living ; and held 
that the slightest deviation from that line, or that mode, was to be 
utterly abhorred. Such a man could fight with any foes, spiritual or 
mortal; his zeal, as he himself confesses, sometimes exceeded the 
bounds of prudence. Hard work was a luxury to him, and he found 
sufficient. recreation in devotional exercises. An affectionate dispo- 
sition, and a strong will, gave him a powerful influence over the poet. 
Cowper felt, perhaps, that it was well for his mental sanity to be 
under the control of a mind more firmly braced than his own. So by 
the directions of his ghostly father he performed, as it were, the 
duties of a curate in the parish of Olney—visiting the sick, reading 
the Bible, and engaging in prayer. Mr. Greatheed observes, 
evidently without 2 notion that Cowper was unwise in attempting 
such a labour, and that the friends were unwise who urged him to it, 
that when he expected to take the lead in social worship, his mind 
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was always greatly agitated for some hours preceding; and Lady 
Hesketh remarks that his health suffered from the want of proper 
exercise, owing to his anxiety to adhere to the rules laid down by 
Mr. Newton. Writing to Theodora, she says :— 

“fe was mentioning that for one or two summers he had found 
himself under the necessity of taking his walk in the middle of the 
day, which he thought ‘had hurt him a good deal; but,’ continued 
he, ‘I could not help it, for it was when Mr. Newton was here, and 
we made it a rule to pass four days in the week together. We dined 
at one; and it was Mr. Newton’s rule for tea to be on table at four 
o'clock, for at six we broke up.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said I, ‘if you had 
your time to yourself after six, you would have had good time for an 
evening’s walk, I should have thought.’ ‘ No,’ said he; ‘after six 
we had service or lecture, or something of that kind, which lasted 
till supper.’ I made no reply, but could not and cannot help think- 
ing, that they might have made a better use of a fine summer’s 
evening than by shutting themselves up to make long prayers.” She 
adds, “I do not mean to give you my sentiments upon this conduct 
generally, but only as it might affect our cousin; and, indeed, for 
him, I think it could not be either proper or wholesome.” Mr. 
Bruce does not quote this letter, which may be found in Southey’s 
Cowper, but he will surely agree with the sentiments expressed in it. 
Indeed, in one instance he allows that Newton’s judgment was at 
fault, and that his conduct with regard to Cowper, whom he taxed 
with “ backsliding,” for riding in Mr. Throckmorton’s carriage, the 
Throckmortons being Roman Catholics, is “ deeply to be lamented.” 

Mr. Bruce agrees with Southey that there is no ground for the 
report that Cowper made Mrs. Unwin an offer of marriage, and that 
it was broken off owing to a recurrence of his malady. At the same 
time he thinks it unfortunate they did not marry ; and speaks of the 
many difficulties which resulted from the false position in which they 
lived. Mr. Bruce is, I think, the first of the poet’s biographers, or 
of the poet’s admirers, who has discovered anything false in that 
position. None of his personal friends seem to have regarded it as 
objectionable. It is certain Mrs. Unwin’s own son did not; Lady 
Hesketh, who writes of them to her sister, never even hints a doubt, 
and has nothing to say but what is generous and friendly ; and John 
Newton, stern and uncompromising when truth required him so to 
be, regarded Mary and William as his best friends. Indeed, Cowper’s 
dreadful malady and Mrs. Unwin’s character and age were sufficient 
to silence the faintest breath of scandal. Mrs. Unwin acted through- 
out as Cowper’s affectionate companion and most untiring nurse. Had 
she entered upon another relation, she would have assuredly lowered 
her own dignity and made the poct a laughing-stock. 

Joun Dennis. 








SPANISH AND VENETIAN DIPLOMACY IN ENGLAND 
IN THE REIGN OF JAMES I. 


THERE are probably few books so similar in external appearance and 
internal arrangement which recall such different associations to the 
mind as the two volumes’ which the Master of the Rolls has happily 
decided upon adding to the noble series of calendars which has won 
him golden opinions from all students of English history. Mr. 
Bergenroth’s labours carry us back at once to the old feudal towers 
of the Admirals of Castile, with the mud-built village of Simancas 
huddled beneath them ; and to the prospect from the little terrace, over 
the brown river and the stunted pine-grove to the broad plains, 
beyond which, in the blue distance, the ridges of Sierra de Guadar- 
rama catch the last beams of the setting sun. Mr. Rawdon Brown 
transports us in imagination to the low white building nestling 
under the shelter of the noble Church of the Frari, in that maze 
of water-ways and of narrow foot-tracks amongst which the stranger 
in Venice wanders perplexed. 

Yet great as is the contrast between the repositories to which the 
priceless memorials of a past age have been consigned, the documents 
themselves offer a greater contrast still. The difference between the 
men by whom they were penned is peculiarly prominent in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. Both Spain and Venice were at 
that time sinking in the scale of nations. But Spain was dying of 
exhaustion brought on by over-exertion. Venice was dying of the 
repletion which was the consequence of never exerting herself at all. 

The Spanish diplomatists were invariably men of action. They had 
a policy of their own, which they were busily engaged in enforcing 
upon the sovereigns of Europe. They tell the story of their failures 
and successes as none can tell it excepting those who are themselves 
partakers in the struggle. 

The value of the letters of the Venetian ambassadors, on the other 
hand, lies less in what they did than in what they saw. There are 
occasions, as Bacon said, in which a looker-on sees more than a 
gamester ; and, in the game of European politics, the Venetians played 
the part of lookers-on. They were not to be found in either of the 
camps into which the world was divided. Too little in earnest either to 

(1) “Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers, relating to the Negotiations 
between England and Spain, preserved in the Archives of Simancas and elsewhere.” 
Edited by G. A. Bergenroth. Vol. I. London, 1862. 

“Calendar of State Papers and MSS. relating to English Affairs, existing in the 


Archives and Collections of Venice, and in other Libraries of Northern Italy.” Edited 
by Rawdon Brown. Vol. I. London, 1864. 
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join the Protestants in their resistance to the Papal claims, or to join 
the Pope and the Spaniards in their crusade against the Protestants, 
they contented themselves with watching both parties, with the ulti- 
mate object of preserving the independence of the Republic with as 
little trouble to themselves as possible. 

In choosing their diplomatists, therefore, the Venetians looked for 
men of acute powers of observation rather than of ability in action. 
How admirably they succeeded is shown by the remarkable series of 
despatches which they have left behind them. The ambassadors of 
the Republic might differ from one another in many respects, but 
they were all men of cultivated understandings, ready to push their 
way in any society, and to jest and converse with statesmen and 
‘courtiers of all parties and of every variety of opinion. What is still 
more to the purpose of the historian, their one object was to discover 
the truth,’ whatever it might be, and to report it as correctly as 
possible to the Senate. Still, however valuable the Venetian des- 
patches are to the historian, there can be no doubt that, as a man, a 
diplomatist like Gondomar towers above the authors of them all, 
much in the same way as the great figure of Hannibal stands out in 
contrast to the foremost members ef the Roman aristocracy. Of all 
the foreign ambassadors who have visited our shores, the only one 
whose name has acquired an abiding place in our traditional history 
is Gondomar. A few years ago an amusing instance occurred of 
the hold which he had acquired upon the popular memory. A 
picture appeared upon the walls of the Academy, in which a man 
in a Spanish dress was seen looking out of a window at an execu- 
tion. A few days afterwards a critic in a leading newspaper 
suggested that the object of the artist was probably to represent 
Gondener triumphing over the death of Raleigh. It never occurred 
to the writer that Gondomar was in Spain at the time of Raleigh’s 
execution. It was evidently impossible that anything could have 
taken place in England during the reign of James in which Gon- 
domar did not take a part. 

Perhaps, however, the most striking evidence of the weight with 


(1) There is a curious instance in which a few words in a Venetian despatch will 
clear up what has hitherto been dark. Every one will remember how the discovery 
of the meaning of the letter which Monteagle received from one of the Gunpowder Plot 
conspirators was officially attributed to James acting under the inspiration of the 
Spirit of God. Sober historians, who were sceptical upon the theory of inspiration 
prevalent at Whitehall in 1605, have believed the whole story to be a fiction, invented 
to ’glorify the king. The Venetian ambassador, however, writing as early as the 
6th of November, gives the story in a probable manner. “The king,” he writes, 
“ having read the letter, being quite astonished at it, said, ‘I remember that my father was 
killed by gunpowder; I see that there is something in this letter about a sudden danger. 
You had better look in the rooms under the Parliament House, to see if there is 
anything there.’ Unless I am much mistaken, this introduction of a reference to 
Darnley’s death gives a stamp of truth to the story. 
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which Gondomar pressed upon the minds of his contemporaries, is 
to be found in the fortunes of a play named The Game of Chess, which 
was brought upon the stage at the Globe Theatre in 1624. After a 
run of nine days the author was summoned before the Privy Council, 
and was told that his play would no longer be allowed to be presented 
to the public. That such an order should be necessary must appear 
strange to any one who might read the play in ignorance of the 
universal excitement of the times. It is hardly too much to say that 
it is one of the dullest ever written. The only wonder is that the 
audience did not, at the very first representation, relieve the Council 
of all difficulty by hissing the actors off the stage. But there was 
that in the drama which was more attractive than the most sparkling 
wit, or the most perfect mastery over the mysteries of human nature. 
It contained a violent attack upon the policy of Spain; and though 
no names were mentioned, everybody knew that one of the characters 
was intended for Gondomar. The play succeeded because in 1624 
every true Englishman would have turned away from Othello or 
Macbeth to listen to a rhapsody in Chinese, if he could have been 
persuaded that the mysterious vocables contained an attack upon 
Gondomar. 

Yet, the moment that we begin to inquire what manner of man it 
was who filled such a place in our history, we find ourselves as much 
at a loss as if we were called upon to draw a portrait of Sir Christopher 
Wren from our knowledge of the architecture of St. Paul’s. What 
he did, everybody knows ; how he did it, is what has never yet been 
known. We have, it is true, a few apocryphal anecdotes, drawn 
from the writings of the wretched scribblers who seldom troubled 
themselves about evidence for the truth of the stories which had 
served their turn as soon as the pamphlets to which they were con- 
signed were sold ; and these anecdotes have been faithfully copied by 
subsequent writers, who shrunk from confessing that they really had 
nothing to tell upon which the slightest dependence could be placed. 
It is thus that the most characteristic representative of the most dig- 
nified and courtly nation of Europe has been handed down to us as a 
charlatan and a buffoon, who, when he found that his oily tongue and 
brazen forehead had failed to carry conviction, had recourse to scatter- 
ing Spanish gold about him with a profusion which almost surpasses 
the liberality of the “‘ monster Pitt,” who is so familiar a character to 
the readers of certain French histories of the great revolution. 

From henceforth the theory that Gondomar obtained his influence 
by bribery must be dismissed summarily. He continued, indeed, to 
pay the four pensions which were granted by his predecessors, until 
death or some other accident put an end to these demands upon his 
purse. His own recommendations for fresh pensions were limited to 


three. He proposed that £1,500 a-year should be given to Somerset, 
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and at a later period he placed Buckingham’s name on the list for a 
similar amount, and assigned an annual payment of £500 to Sir 
Thomas Lake. But Somerset was disgraced before the first quarter 
day came round, and Buckingham, though he had no objection to 
his name appearing on the Spanish minister’s accounts, resolutely 
refused to touch a penny of the money. When the subject was 
pressed upon him, he passed it off with a jest, saying that when the 
Infanta landed in England he would ask for payment with arrears. 
The £500 paid to Lake was in reality the whole of the money given 
away in pensions at the instance of the man who is to be supposed to 
have been the most profuse of foreign ambassadors ; and even this 
was voluntarily surrendered by the recipient at the time of his 
disgrace in 1619, when he wisely thought that his dealings with 
Gondomar would, if they chanced to be discovered, give no little 
handle to his opponents. 

The fact was, that Gondomar knew well enough that if he could win 
the king, the purchased support of a few venal courtiers was com- 
paratively a matter of indifference. The manner in which he accom- 
plished his object is so characteristic of the man, that a short narra- 
tive of the steps which he took to gain an influence over the mind of 
James will enable us to understand his mode of operation during his 
whole residence in England. 

There was a certain lady, Donna Luisa de Carvajal, who had, at 
the end of 1613, been living for more than eight years in the house 
in the Barbican which had been occupied in turn by the Spanish 
ambassadors. To zealous Protestants her mere presence, without any 
assignable reason, was objectionable. She had sacrificed a good 
estate to found a college in Flanders for the education of English 
youths in her own religion, and she had come over to England with 
the express intention of persuading every one who came within her 
reach to forsake the paths of heresy. She had been a frequent 
visitor upon the imprisoned Catholic clergy, and had made herself 
notorious by the attentions which she had paid to the traitors who 
had taken part in the Gunpowder Plot. She had herself been 
imprisoned for a short time, in 1608, for attempting to convert a 
shop-boy in Cheapside, and for denying the legitimacy of Queen 
Elizabeth’s birth. It was well known that she kept a large retinue 
of English servants; and it was rumoured that her household was 
nothing better than a nunnery in disguise. Archbishop Abbot 
especially had his eye upon her, and, hearing one day that she had 
left the protection of the Spanish embassy, by seeking change of air 
at a house in Spitalfields, he obtained an order from the Council for 
her arrest. She was accordingly carried off to the prison of Lambeth 
Palace, under the direction of Sir Henry Montague, the Recorder. 

The new ambassador, Sarmiento (not yet decorated with his well- 
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known title of Count of Gondomar), had only landed in England a 
few weeks before this occurrence took place. He at once directed his 
wife to proceed to Lambeth, and to remain with the lady till she was 
liberated. Having thus provided that at least a shadow of his 
protection should be extended over her, he appealed to the Council 
for redress, and, failing in obtaining satisfaction there, sent one of his 
secretaries with a letter to the king himself. It was late in the 
evening when the secretary appeared in the ante-chamber. James, 
hearing a stir amongst his attendants, came out to see what was the 
matter. As soon as he had read the letter, he told the secretary that 
ever since Donna Luisa had been in England she had been busy in 
converting his subjects to a religion which taught them to refuse 
obedience to their sovereign,-if his creed differed from their own. 
She had even attempted to set wp a nunnery in his dominions. If an 
Englishman had played such tricks at Madrid he would soon have 
found his way into the Inquisition, with every prospect of ending his 
life at the stake. He was, however, disposed to be merciful, and 
would give orders for her immediate release. All that he asked was 
that Donna Luisa should engage to leave England without delay. 

The next morning a formal message was brought to Sarmiento, 
repeating the proposal which had thus been made by the king. 
There are probably few men who, in Sarmiento’s position, would not 
have hesitated before they rejected the offer. To refuse the king’s 
terms was to affront the man upon conciliating whom the whole 
future success of his life depended. Sarmiento did not hesitate for a 
moment. The lady, he said, had done no wrong. If the king 
wished it, she would no doubt be ready to leave England as soon as 
he pleased ; but it must be clearly understood that, in that case, she 
would be accompanied to Madrid by the ambassador of his Catholic 
Majesty. The answer produced an immediate effect. That very 
evening Donna Luisa was set at liberty, and Sarmiento was told that 
her liberation was entirely unconditional. 

As far as we can judge from Sarmiento’s despatches there was no 
deep design concealed beneath his conduct. He seems merely to 
have acted in accordance with his nature. But it is certain that the 
most consummate skill would not have answered his purpose better. 
He had inet James, as it were, face to face, and James had quailed 
before him. When he had to look round for the support of a will 
stronger than his own, he would not be likely to forget the calm 
imperturbable strength of the Spanish ambassador. 

It was not long before an opportunity arrived. On the 5th of 
April, 1614, Parliament met, and before many weeks were over James 
had been horrified by a repetition of the old demands for ecclesiastical 
reform, and for a renunciation of his claim to impose customs with- 
out the consent of the representatives of the people. He was eager 
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to dissolve the Houses, but he dared not take the step without secur- 
ing the support of the Spanish government. He at once sent for 
Sarmiento, and ran over the catalogue of his grievances. “The King 
of Spain,” he said, “has more kingdoms and subjects than I have, 
but there is one thing in which I surpass him: he has not so large 
a Parliament. The Cortes of Castile are composed of little more 
than thirty persons. In my Parliament there are nearly five 
hundred. The House of Commons is a body without a head. They 
vote in a disorderly manner. At their meetings nothing is heard but 
cries, shouts, and confusion. I am surprised that my ancestors should 
have permitted such an institution to come into existence. I am 
myself a stranger, and I found it when I came here, so that I am 
obliged to put up with what I cannot get rid of.” Here James 
coloured, and stopped short. He had been betrayed into an admis- 
sion that there was something in the world which he could not get 
rid of if he pleased. Sarmiento, with ready tact, came to his 
assistance, and reminded him that he was able to summon and 
dismiss this formidable body at his pleasure. “That is true,” replied 
James, delighted at the turn which the conversation had taken ; “and 
what is more, without my assent the words and acts of the Parliament 
are completely worthless.” Having thus maintained his dignity, 
James proceeded to assure the ambassador that: he would gladly 
break off the negotiations which he was carrying on in France for 
his son’s marriage with the Princess Christina, if he could only be 
assured that the hand of a Spanish Infanta would not be accom- 
panied with conditions which it would be impossible for him to 
grant. Sarmiento answered in general terms, and promised to write 
home for instructions. If James had been able to look over the 
Spaniard’s shoulder as he was writing his despatch, he would probably 
have been less eager to seek for support in the King of Spain against 
his own House of Commons. 


‘At present,” so ran Sarmiento’s letter to Philip III., ‘it is in your 
Majesty’s power to bring about a notable improvement in the state of affairs in 
this kingdom ; since this king is very desirous of forming a close alliance with 
your Majesty, and will do everything in his power to obtain it. ..... In 
matters of religion the king will do all that is in his power, if he is not asked 
to do what is beyond it, namely, to do everything at once, and with one blow. 
Every one tells me that it is God who has wrought this miracle, and all beseech 
me with continual supplications that your Majesty will not desert them. They 
trust that, to say nothing of all those reasons of State which make this marriage 
so desirable, your Majesty will consider all the souls which will be lost if this 
opportunity be neglected. What I have written about the French marriage is 
certain, and if the King of England wishes to conclude it to-day it is in his 
power todoso. ..... If this proposal be not accepted thankfully, and if 
you refuse to discuss the conditions, it is certain that, when he sees the way 
closed against him, he will conclude a marriage with France, or with some 
German princess, and that new leagues will be formed, to the total ruin of the 
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Catholics. They will go on with the negotiation which has been commenced in 
the greatest secrecy for holding a council of all the heretics of Europe, and for 
electing an ecclesiastical head, to whom they will give the name of Pontiff; 
and who will have his councillors, in imitation of the cardinals, forming a general 
consistory, like the particular ones which are now held; and they will endea- 
vour, as far as they can, to conciliate all sects and opinions. If this should 
come to pass, liberty of conscience will become the common cause against 
the Pope and your Majesty, and they will, whenever they wish, introduce the 
Turk into Italy. ..... In considering such matters as these it is impossible 
to place any value upon the opinions of theologians who are reading all day in 
their cells, and who do not know how important it is for the interests of the 
Church of God and the Catholic religion to place this kingdom in a better 
condition than it is. For upon the fortunes of England all other kingdoms 
depend, and if the Dutch receive no further help from the English, the forces 
of the Archduke Albert will be sufficient to reduce them; and in the same way 
the King of France will get the better of his Huguenots and the Emperor of 
his Protestants. Poland will then be superior to Sweden, and the authority 
and intercession of your Majesty and of this king, together with the example 
of the latter, will overcome the resistance of Denmark. At present..... 
things here are growing worse and worse, and it is every day becoming more 
difficult to find a remedy;..... whereas if only the persecution were to 
cease, and if toleration were granted to the Catholics, in a very short time the 
greater part of the kingdom will declare themselves to be true Catholics; and 
the Queen will be able to hear mass publicly in her house, instead of being 
obliged to take refuge in a garret. Almost all the nobility, too, are Catholic at 
heart, and so are their wives; and these latter are less careful to conceal their 
religion, as the estates do not belong to them but to their husbands. It is by 
the ladies that the priests are chiefly maintained. In a very short time the 
Catholics will have such power that, when they see themselves superior, they 
will do away with heresy, having learned experience by the long and harsh perse- 
cution which they have suffered. It will then be necessary for this king to 
submit from reasons of |state; for at present he is on bad terms with the 
Puritans, as he was formerly their friend. It will therefore be well that your 
Majesty should take pity on the Catholics here, who love youtenderly. In this 
you will have the less difficulty, as the Prince is a pearl of modesty and gentle- 
ness ; so that, in marrying him, well or ill, consists the most important question 
at present in the world.” 


Such was the commencement of the long negotiation for the 
notorious Spanish match. To give even the slightest sketch of its 
course would be manifestly impossible in such a paper as this. It 
was by Sarmiento that, in spite of all obstacles, it was principally 
kept on foot. His courtly politeness and his ready wit were always 
at his service. James never could make too much of a man whose 
spirits were as lively as Buckingham’s, and whose information was as 
ready as that of Williams. But whenever a crisis came, and James 
seemed to be slipping from his grasp, the skilful diplomatist rose with 
the difficulty, and dictated terms to the wavering monarch with all 
that coolness of self-reliance with which he had won his way to his 
confidence at first. 

It is curious to observe how strangely the Spanish and the 
Venetian authorities supply one another’s deficiencies. As long as 
the negotiation continued a public affair, as long as its history is 
embalmed in despatches, and in the resolutions of councils of State and 
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of juntas of theologians, so long the archives of Simancas supply us, 
if not with all that we should wish to have, at least with a great deal 
more than we ever had before. But the moment that Charles sets 
his foot at Madrid it is to Venice that we must go for further light in 
the web of mystery and intrigue with which he was immediately 
surrounded. The Venetian ambassador in London pays a person in 
the suite of the Prince to supply him with information. The 
Venetian ambassador in Rome gains from Cardinal Lodovisio a 
knowledge of the secrets of the consistory. The Venetian ambas- 
sador at Madrid sends home a constant flow of news, which is of a 
very different character from that which he might have picked up 
in the streets. He not only knows how Charles made love to the 
Infanta, but he knows how the Infanta detested Charles, and went 
about saying that her only consolation was that by going to England 
she might chance to become a martyr. He hears from the Nuncio 
what are the secret plans of the Spanish ministers, and he amuses 
us when he describes Buckingham’s surprised astonishment at the 
demand made by Olivares that James should guarantee the treaty by 
placing a few fortresses in England in the hands of Catholic garrisons. 
He tells us, too, how Charles, growing gradually hopeless of success, 
concealed his feelings under the cloud of his taciturn reserve, and 
never allowed the Spaniards to catch a glimpse of what was passing 
in his mind, till, just as he was arriving at Santander where the 
English fleet was awaiting him, he surprised Cardinal Zapata by his 
answer to a simple inquiry as to whether he would wish the cover of 
his carriage removed. ‘ He could hardly venture,” was his reply, 
“to answer so difficult a question without previously consulting the 
Junta of Theologians at Madrid.” 

For the present at least the Venetian despatches are only accessible 
to professed historical students; but those who wish to make the 
acquaintance of the Venetian diplomatists in England may do so 
without the trouble of a journey to Venice, by means of the volume 
of relazioni recently published by MM. Barozzi and Berchet.’ It is 
a book which deserves more notice than it has yet received from the 
English press. Nowhere, to take one or two instances at random, 
has the character of the future Charles I. been better drawn than by 
Lando, in 1622, and the relazione of Correr in 1637 contains the 
most distinct political prediction of coming revolution ever placed 
upon paper. But it is useless to quote isolated passages from a 
volume in which every page is full of interest and instruction. 

SamueL R. Garpriwer. 


(1) “Le Relazioni degli Stati Europei,"nel secolo xvii.” Serie iv. Inghilterra. 
Venezia, 1864. 








CRITICISM IN RELATION TO NOVELS.! 


ArnovucH the fame of a great novelist is only something less than 
the fame of a great poet, and the reputation of a clever novelist is far 
superior to that of a respectable poet, the general estimation of prose 
fiction as a branch of Literature has something contemptuous in it. 
This is shown not only in the condescending tone in which critics 
speak, and the carelessness with which they praise, but also in the 
half-apologetic phrases in which very shallow readers confess that 
they have employed their leisured ignorance on such light literature. 
It is shown, moreover, in the rashness with which writers, confessedly 
incapable of success in far inferior efforts, will confidently attempt 
fiction, as if it were the easiest of literary tasks ; and in the insolent 
assumption that “anything will do for a novel.” 

The reason of this fame, and the reason of this contempt, are 
not difficult to find. The fame is great because the influence of 
a fine novel is both extensive and subtle, and because the combi- 
ngtf6n of high powers necessary for the production of a fine novel is 
excessively rare. The contempt is general, because the combination 
of powers necessary for the production of three volumes of Circulating 
Library reminiscences is very common ; and because there is a large 
demand for the amusement which such reminiscences afford. The 
intellectual feebleness of readers in general prevents their form- 
ing a discriminating estimate of the worth of such works; and 
most of those who are capable of discrimination have had their 
standard of expectation so lowered by the profusion of mediocrity, 
that they languidly acquiesce in the implied assumption that 
novels are removed from the canons of common-sense criticism. 
Hence the activity of this commerce of trash. The sterile abundance 
casts a sort of opprobrium on the art itself. The lowered standard 
invites the incapable. Men and women who have shown no special 
aptitudes for this difficult art flatter themselves, and not unrea- 
sonably, that they may succeed as well as others whom openly they 
despise. And their friends are ready to urge them on this path. No 
one looking over the sketchbook of an amateur turns to him with the 
question—‘“ Why not try your hand at a fresco?” But many men, 
on no better warrant, say to a writer—‘ Why not try you hand at 
a novel?” And there is great alacrity in trying the hand. 

There is thus action and reaction: acquiescence in mediocrity 
increases the production of mediocrity and lowers the standard, 


(1) Maxwett Drewitr. By F. G. Trarronp, author of “GeorgeGeith,” &e. 3 vols. 
Tinsley Brothers. 1865. 


Sm Jasper’s Tenant. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Sccret,” &c. 3 vols. 
Maxwell and Co. 1866. 
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which thus in turn admits of inferior production. We critics are 
greatly to blame. Instead of compensating for the inevitable evils of 
periodical criticism by doing our utmost to keep up the standard of 
public taste, too many of us help to debase it by taking a standard 
from the Circulating Library, and by a half-contemptuous, half- 
languid patronage of what we do not seriously admire. The lavish 
eulogies which welcome very trivial works as if they were master- 
pieces, are sometimes the genuine expression of very ignorant 
writers (for easy as it is to write a poor novel, to review it is easier 
still; and the very language of the reviews often betrays the intel- 
lectual condition of the writers) ; but sometimes they are judgments 
formed solely in reference to the degraded standard which the multi- 
tude of poor works has introduced. Thus although the same terms 
of commendation are applied to the last new novel which are applied 
to “Vanity Fair,” or “Pride and Prejudice,” the standard is never- 
theless insensibly changed, and the critic who uses the same language 
respecting both never really thinks of placing both in the same class. 

The general public knows nothing of this change of standards ; and 
thus a foreigner, casting his eye over our advertisements, woul sup- 
pose, from the “ opinions of the press,”’ that England boasted of two or 
three score writers of exquisite genius; but if, seduced by this suppo- 
sition, he familiarised himself with the masterpieces thus extolled, he 
would perhaps conclude that England was suffering from a softened 
brain. One thing would certainly arouse his curiosity, and that 
would be to meet with a sample of what are everywhere called “ the 
ordinary run of novels.’ He would hear that Mr. A’s work was far 
superior to this ordinary run; that Mrs. B’s exquisite story was care- 
fully separated from the ordinary run; that Miss C’s tale displayed 
a delicacy of conception, a depth of insight into character and 
passion, and a purity of moral tone sought for in vain in the ordinary 
run of novels. But he would appeal to Mudie in vain for a novel 
which was acknowledged as one of the ordinary run. 

Although I have a very high opinion of Fietion as a form of 
Literature, and read no kind of Literature with more delight and 
gratitude, I cannot pretend to an extensive acquaintance with recent 
novels; indeed there are writers of considerable reputation whose 
works I have never opened, either because they have not fallen 
in my way in hours of leisure, or because those whose judgment I 
respect have not by their praises induced me to make a trial. Never- 
theless, living in a great literary centre, and naturally inclined to 
seek the immense gratification which a good novel always gives, 
I have become tolerably acquainted with the typical specimens, 
and come to the conclusion that if many of the novels of to-day are 
considerably better than those of twenty or thirty years ago, because 


they partake of the general advance in culture, and its wider diffu- 
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sion; the vast- increase of novels, mostly worthless, is a serious 
danger to public culture, a danger which tends to become more and 
more imminent, and can only be arrested by an energetic resolution 
on ‘the part of the critics to do their duty with conscientious rigour. 
At present this duty is evaded, or performed fitfully. There is 
plenty of sarcasm and ill-nature; too much of it; there is little 
serious criticism which weighs considerately its praise and its blame. 
Even in the best journals poor novels are often praised in terms 
strictly applicable to works of genius alone. If a thoughtful reader 
opens one of these novels, he sees such violations of common sense and 
common knowledge, such style and such twaddle, as would never gain 
admission into the critical journals themselves, for these journsls 
recommend to readers what they: would refuse to print. The reason 
generally is that critics have ceased to regard novels as Literature, - 
and do not think of applying to the style and sentiments of a fiction 
those ordinary canons which would be applied to a history, an article, 
or a pamphlet. 

And there is sometimes a certain justification for this exception ; 
only it should be always brought prominently forward. The dis- 
tinctive element in Fiction is that of plot-interest. The rest is 
vehicle. If critics would carefully specify the qualities which 
distinguish the work they praise, and not confound - plot-interest 
with other sources of interest, above all not confound together the 
various kinds of plot-interest, readers would be guided in their 
choice, and have their taste educated. For example, it is quite fair 
to praise Miss Braddon for the skill she undoubtedly displays in plot- 
interest of a certain kind—in selecting situations of crime and mystery 
which have a singular fascination for a large number of readers ; and 
the success she has obtained is due to the skill with which she has 
prepared and presented these situations so as to excite the curiosity 
and sympathy of idle people. It is a special talent she possesses ; 
and the critic is wrong who fails to recognise in it the source of her 
success. But he would be equally wrong, I think, if he confounded 
this merit with other merits, which her novels do not display. I 
have only read two of her works—*“ Lady Audley’s Secret,” and 
“Sir Jasper’s Tenant’”’—but from those I have no hesitation in 
concluding that her grasp of character, her vision of realities, her 
regard for probabilities, and her theoretical views of human life, are 
very far from being on a level with her power over plot-interest. 
In praising stories there should be some discrimination of the 
kind of interest aimed at, and the means by which the aim is 
reached. A criminal trial will agitate all England, when another 
involving similar degrees of crime, but without certain adjuncts of 
interest, will be read only by the seekers of the very vulgarest 
stimulants. It is not the crime, but the attendant circumstances of 
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horror and mystery, of pathetic interest, and of social suggestions, 
which give importance to a trial. In like manner the skill of 
the story-teller is displayed in selecting the attendant circum- 
stances of horror, mystery, pathos, and social suggestion, bringing 
the events home to our experience and sympathy. And the critic 
should fix his attention on this mode of presentation, not demanding 
from the writer qualities incompatible with, or obviously disregarded 
by his method. In a story of wild and startling incidents, such as 
“Monte Christo,” it is absurd to demand a minute attention to 
probabilities ; provided the improbabilities are not glaringly obtru- 
sive, that is, provided our imaginative sympathy is not checked by 
a sense of the incongruous, we grant.the author a large licence. 
But in proportion as the story lies among scenes and characters of 
familiar experience, in proportion as the writer endeavours to engage 
our sympathy by pictures of concrete realities, and not by abstractions 
of passion and incident, the critic demands a closer adherence to 
truth and experience. Monte Christo may talk a language never 
heard off the stage, but Major Pendennis must speak as they speak 
in Pall Mall. It is obviously a much easier task to tell a story 
involving only the abstractions of life, than to tell one which moves 
amidst its realities. It is easier to disregard all those probabilities 
which would interfere with the symmetrical arrangement of incidents 
in a culminating progression, and all those truths of human character 
which in real life would complicate and thwart any scheme of pre- 
urranged events, than to tell a story which carries with it in every 
phase of its evolution a justification of what is felt, said, and done, 
so that the reader seems, as it were, to be the spectator of an actual 
drama. Nevertheless, both are legitimate forms of art ; and although 
the latter is incomparably the more difficult, and the more valuable in 
its results, the former is and always will be popular with the mass 
of readers. A picture made up of improbable combinations and unreal 
elements may interest us once ; but unless it be a pure play of fancy 
avowedly soaring away into regions beyond or beside this life of 
ours, it cannot sustain its interest, for it cannot withstand the inevi- 
table scrutiny of deliberation. It will not bear re-reading. It cannot 
be thought of without misgiving. A picture made up of nature’s 
sequences will interest for all time. 

Plot-interest is, as I said, the distinctive element in Fiction ; 
and the critic ought to mark plainly what the nature of the interest 
is no less than the skill with which it is presented. Having done 
this, if he speak of the historical, pictorial, moral, religious, or 
literary details, he should speak of them as amenable to the ordinary 
canons. Nonsense is not excusable because it forms part of the pad- 
ding of a story. People ought to be ashamed of having written, or of 
having praised trash, wherever it may have appeared. And a little 
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critical rigour exercised with respect to the descriptions, dialogues, 
and reflections which accompany a story, would act beneficially in 
two ways : first, in affording a test whereby the writer’s pretensions 
might be estimated; secondly, by making writers more vigilant 
against avoidable mistakes. 

As a test: You may have a very lively sense of the unreality 
with which a writer has conceived a character, or presented a 
situation, but it is by no means easy to make him see this, or 
to make his admirers see it. In vain would you refer to certain 
details as inaccurate ; he cannot recognise their inaccuracy. In 
vain would you point to the general air of unreality, the conven- 
tional tone of the language, the absence of those subtle, individual 
traits which give verisimilitude to a conception ; he cannot see 
it; to him the conception does seem lifelike ; he may perhaps assure 
you that it is taken from the life. But failing on this ground, you 
may succeed by an indirect route. In cases so complex as those of 
human character and human affairs, the possibilities of misappre- 
hension are numerous ; and if we find a man liable to mistake sound 
for sense, to misapprehend the familiar relations of daily life, to 
describe vaguely or inaccurately the objects of common experience, 
or to write insincerely in the belief that he is writing eloquently, 
then we may d fortiori conclude that he will be still more liable to 
misapprehend the complexities of character, to misrepresent psycho- 
logical subtleties, to put language into people’s mouths which is not 
the language of real feeling, and to modify the course of events 
according to some conventional prejudice. In a word, if he is feeble 
and inaccurate in ordinary matters, he may be believed to be feeble 
and inaccurate in higher matters. If he writes nonsense, or extrava- 
gant sentimentality, in uttering his own comments, we may suspect 
his sense and truthfulness when his personages speak and act. 

Before proceeding to the second result of critical rigour it will be 
desirable to apply the test in a specific instance, and I select “ Max- 
well Drewitt”’ for this purpose, rather than “Sir Jasper’s Tenant,” 
because the author has been specially lauded for powers of portraiture 
which I have been unable to recognise. It is but right to add that 
I have read none of this author’s previous works ; and to add further 
that there is much even in this work which I shall presently have to 
praise. If any of my remarks seem severe, let them be understood 
as at least implying the compliment of serious criticism. It is because 
I wish to treat her novei as Literature, and because she has an earnest- 
ness of purpose and a literary ability which challenge respect, that I 
make choice of her work for illustration; though at first sight any 
selection must seem invidious where so many examples abound. 

“Maxwell Drewitt” is not a novel of incident, but a picture of 
life and character. Its interest is not meant to lie in the skilful com- 
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bination of the abstractions of passion and situation, irrespective of 
concrete probabilities, irrespective. of real human motives in the 
common transactions of life ; in other words, it is not a romance, it is 
not a sensation story, trusting solely to the power of ideal presenta- 
tion of abstractions, or to the appeal to our sympathies with mystery 
and crime. The obvious aim of the writer is to paint a picture of 
Trish life, and to inculcate a moral lesson. The aim is high; and 
being high, it challenges criticism as to its means. The aim is one 
which tasks a writer’s powers; and success can only be propor- 
tionate to the verisimilitude with which the picture is painted. I do 
not think the degree of verisimilitude attained is such as to justify 
the praises which have been awarded it. There are excellent inten- 
tions ; but the execution is approximative, inaccurate, wanting in the 
sharp individuality which comes from clear vision and dramatic 
insight. The first hazy conception of the characters is not condensed 
into distinctness. The careless, good-natured, indolent Irish land- 
lord—always in difficulties, always cheery and improvident—is 
described, but not depicted. His energetic, clever, scheming, hard- 
hearted nephew is drawn with more detail, but nevertheless falls very 
short of a recognisable portrait. - The rascally Irish lawyer, and the 
virtuous English lawyer, are pale, lifeless conventionalities. The 
reckless Harold and the vindictive but virtuous Brian, are shadows. 
The coquettish Lady Emeline, the loving Jenny Bourke, and the 
patient Mrs. Drewitt, are lay figures. The language has never that 
nice dramatic propriety which seems as if it could only come from the 
persons. None of the characters have the impress of creative genius. 
The same haziness and conventionality may be noted of the attempts 
to represent the fluctuations of feeling, and the combinations of motive, 
in the actors. We are informed at great length of what the people 
felt, we listen to their conversation and soliloquies, but we never seem 
to hear a real human voice, we never see a soul laid bare. 

Such briefly is the impression produced on my mind by this novel 
as a picture of life and character. I do not really see the clection 
riot, I do not feel myself ideally present at those scenes; I do not 
seem to know Archibald Drewitt’s improvidence ; nor does Maxwell’s 
patient prosecution of his plans for improving the estate and making 
his fortune, although told at some length, come home to me like an 
experience. Both are described, neither is vividly painted. The 
scenes in Dublin and London are weak and shadowy. In fact, the 
execution is wanting in the sharpness of distinct vision, where it is 
not absolutely inaccurate. At the best it is but approximative, never 
lifelike. 

But having said thus much, I should leave a false impression if 
I did not add that I have been judging “ Maxwell Drewitt” by 
a higher standard than that of the novels which are produced by the 
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score. There is a certain gloomy earnestness in the writer, and a 
rhetorical power which carry you unwearied, though not unoffended, 
through the volumes. There is, moreover, a certain distinctiveness 
in the mode of treatment, and in the selection of the subjects.’ 
Without knowing anything of Ireland, I am quite sure that life at 
Connemara was not like what it appears in these pages; but then 
the fact that we are taken to unfamiliar scenes lightens our sense of 
the imperfect verisimilitude. The suggestions of the novel are inte- 
resting. The obvious effort of the writer to depict the improvidence 
and ignorance of the Irish and the ready means by which the land 
may be immensely improved, gives it a more serious aim than if it 
were a mere love story, or story of incident. What I consider its 
gravest defects, are the absence of sufficient clearness of Vision, and 
of sufficient attention to the principle of Sincerity (as these have 
formerly been explained in this Review) ; which defects might to a 
great extent be remedied by a resolute determination on her part 
not to write until her vision became clear, and only to write what 
she had distinctly in her mind. 

Let us see what the application of our Test will do towards justi- 
fying such an impression. We find the hero, a young man of our 
own day, talking thus to himself :— 


*«* Yes, yes,” he cried at last, halting suddenly, and looking away towards 
the hills that rose to heavyen—‘‘ yes, yes, Kincorth, you shall yet be mine—you 
and many a fair property beside; but you in especial, because I have sworn 
that neither man nor devil shall keep you from me. And shallawoman? No, 
before God!’ And the veins came swelling up in his forehead as he stretched 
out one clenched hand towards Kincorth, and registered his oath.” 


It is difficult to suppose the author hearing her characters talk in 
this style, or believing it to be a representation of modern life, 
which could be accepted by a reflecting reader. Still worse is this 
rhapsody— 


‘* «J love the wind,’ she thought; ‘it is fresh and pure, and it comes from 
travelling over the great sea, instead of bringing the taint of large cities on its 
breath ;> and she turned, even while she was thinking this, round Eversbeg 
Head, and the wide Atlantic and the full force of the western breeze burst upon 
her at once. 

‘* Thousands of miles! Millions upon millions of tossing billows! Oh! thou 
great God Almighty ! who can look across the restless ocean and not think of 
Thee? Who can forget, while standing by the sea and watching the great 
waters come thundering upon the shore, that Thou hast set bounds to the waters 
and said, ‘ Here shall thy proud waves be stayed’—who, looking over the track- 
less expanse of ocean, but must feel that all unseen the feet of the Most High 
have traversed it ? 

‘When we see this work of the Lord, His wonders in the deep; when we 
perceive how at His command the floods arise, and how at His word the storm 
ceases ; when we remember that though the waves of the sea are mighty and 
rage horribly, still that the Lord God who dwelleth on high is mightier; when 
we think that He holds the waters in the hollow of His hand, do we not seem 
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for « moment, amid raging tempests and foaming billows, to catch a glimpse 
of the Infinite ? Looking over the waste of waters, does not our weak mortality 
appear able to grasp for an instant the idea of immortality ? Can we not imagine 
that no material horizon bounds our view—that we are gazing away and away 
across the ocean into eternity ? 

‘*Thousands of miles, friends! Which of us has not at one time or other 
let his heart go free over the waters? Who has not stood by the shore silent, 
while his inner self—his self that never talks save to his God and his own soul— 
has gone out from his body and tossed with the billows, and answered the 
sullen roar of the waters, and risen and sunk with the waters as they rose and 
fell, rose and fell, and felt the breaking of the foam, the sobbing plash of the 
great ocean, as it rolls up on the sands and over the rocks and stones and shells 
of earth, while depth calleth unto depth, and the giant floods clap their hands 
together ? 

‘*« And oh! with what a terrible sadness does that second self come back to us! 
It has been out listening to strange voices, hearing strange sounds, learning 
solemn truths. It has been out on the billows, on the foam, among the spray 
and the clouds and the tempest—out and away to the very confines of the 
invisible world. It has been restless like the ocean, and it comes back to be set 
within the bounds of flesh ; it has been free, and behold it must return to chains 
and fetters; it has been telling of its troubles to the ocean, amd the ocean has 
lift up its mighty arms and mourned out its sorrowful reply. 

‘* Mourning—mourning—never silent, never still—-now lashing itself up into 
fury—now tossing hither and thither as it seems to us without plan or purpose ; 
now wave following after wave, as man follows after man in the ranks of a vast 
army ; now flinging its waters on the shore—noyw striving to climb the steep sides 
of some rugged rock ; fretting itself as we {ret ourselves—moaning as we moan— 
toiling as we toil—restless as we are; now receding—now adyancing—but never 
at peace; in its strong moods wild and tumultuous—in its calinest moments 
stirred by the ground swell, ruffled by the lightest breeze! Well may man love 
this deep, inexplicable, unfathomable ocean, for as it through the ages has gone 
on sobbing and mourning and struggling, so man through the years of his life 
goes mourning and struggling too. 

‘* Some thoughts like these passed through Mrs. Drewitt’s mind as she stood 
at the base of Eversbeg Head, and looked out over the Atlantic.” 





This ambitious, but most injudicious passage is given as a represcn- 
tation of the thoughts which passed through the mind of a gentle, 
unhysterical, matter-of-fact woman! On reading it, every one will 
be able to form an estimate of the probability of a writer, who could 
present such a picture with a belief in its truthfulness being able 
to delineate truly the complexities of character under exceptional 
conditions. It is quite clear that she was led away by the tempta- 
tion of “fine writing ” to substitute what she considered an eloquent 
passage about the sea, for what Mrs. Drewitt was likely to have felt 
by the sea-shore. This is what I have named insincerity; and it is 
one of the common vices of literature. 

There is an unpleasant redundance of “ fine writing” and emphatic 
platitudes in these volumes. The desire to be eloquent, and the 
desire to sermonise, lead to pages upon pages which offend the taste, 
and which, if found out of a novel or a sermon, would provoke the 
critic’s ridicule; but on the assumption that novels are not to be 
criticised as Literature, they pass without rebuke. Imagine any one 
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of ordinary cleverness called upon to meditate on a truism thus 
ambitiously worded :— 


‘* Within a week Ryan took a house in Duranmore next door to his office, 
and moved his furniture and himself and his sister away from the pretty cottage 
bythe shore. But the waves came rolling up the bay for all that: though there 
was no human ear to listen to their music, they still rippled over the stones and 
sand—the shutters of the cottage windows were closed and fastened, but the 
Jfuchsias bloomed the same as ever—no Jenny now stood by the stream, singing 
her love songs, dreaming her love fantasies, but the stream went dancing over 
the stones to the sea none the less joyously—there were none to look up at the 
everlasting hills, but the summer's sun shone on them, and the winter’s snows 


lay on them, as the sun had shone and the snow had lain since the beginning 
of time.” 





For whose instruction is this wisdom proffered ? Was it a possible 
supposition that the removal of Jenny should cause the disappearance 
of the mountains and the cessation of the tides, or that fuchsias would 
cease to bloom because the window shutters were closed? Surely 
common sense ought not to be thus disregarded in the search for 
eloquence ? 

‘The truth seems to be that writing hastily, and unchecked by any 
sense of her responsibilities, never pausing to ask herself whether what 
she was setting down had truth or value, and would bear reflection, she 
indilged a propensity to vague moralising, feeling that anything was 
good enough for a novel. Thus, having killed her hero, she preaches 
a sermon on his career, in which we have remarks like this :— 

«Pitiful! most pitiful! In his prime this man was taken away from among 
his treasures—from the place he had longed to possess—from the country of his 
birth—from the scenes he had loved to gaze over. What did it matter, then, 
whether he had been rich or poor, wealthy or indigent, lofty or lowly, peer or 


peasant ?—what did it matter ? what even in life had the lands and the houses, 
had the silver and the gold, profited him *” 





And this— 


‘* Never more may he walk by the sea shore, or stand under the arching trees 
that shade the avenue, or ride by lake or river, past mountains and through 
the valleys—never more for ever. . . . . The great mountains rear their blue 
summits to heayen, the lakes ripple and ripple, the rivers flow onward to the 
sea, and the boulders and the blocks of granite lie scattered about on the hill 
sides—the great Atlantic beats against the iron-bound coast, and up the thousand 
bays the waves steal gently as ever—on that strange country through which 
Maxwell rode when he was still young, when he had life all before him, the 
moon looks down with as cold a light, playing as many fantastic tricks, creeping 
up the hills, and lying in the waters just as she did then.” 

There are several other passages I had marked for comment,’ but 
those already given will suffice to confirm both my opinion of the 
quality of “ Maxwell Drewitt,” and my position respecting the 

(1) Among the slight but significant indications of imperfect attention to accuracy, 
may be mentioned the inadvertency with which the French language is treated on the 


two occasions when French phrases are used: déte noir might be charitably accepted 
as a misprint, but aw discretion tasks even charity. | 
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advantage of testing a writer’s quality by a consideration of the way 
in which he handles minor points. If we find him wanting in 
truthfulness, insight, and good sense in these minor points, we may 
be prepared to find him inaccurate, inadequate, and conventional in 
the more difficult representation of life and character. He may 
make foolish remarks, and yet tell a story well; but if his remarks 
are deviations from common sense, his story will be a deviation from 
human experience; and the critic who detecfs this may avoid the 
appearance of arbitrariness in his judgment on higher matters less 
easily brought within the scope of ordinary recognition, by showing 
that a writer who is not to be trusted in the one case cannot be 
trusted in the other. 

This leads me to the second benefit which would accrue from a 
more stringent criticism, especially applied to minor points. It 
would soon greatly purge novels of their insincerities and nonsense. 
If critics were vigilant and rigorous, they would somewhat check 
the presumptuous facility and facundia of indolent novelists, by 
impressing on them a sense of danger in allowing the pen to wander 
at random. It would warn them that rhetoric without ideas would 
lead them into ridicule. It would teach them that what they wrote 
would not only be read, but reflected on; and if their glittering 
diction proved on inspection to be tinsel, they would suffer from the 
exposure. This would lead to a more serious conception of the art, 
and a more earnest effort to make their works in all respects con- 
formable to sense and artistic truth. The man who begins to be vigilant 
as to the meaning of his phrases is already halfway towards becoming 
a good writer. The man who before passing on to his next sentence 
has already assured himself that the one just written expresses the 
thought actually in his mind, as well as he can express it, and 
declines to believe that insincere expressions or careless approximative 
phrases are good enough for a novel, will soon learn to apply the 
same vigilance to his conception of character and incident, and will 
strive to attain clearness of vision and sincerity of expression. Let 
criticism only exact from novels the same respect for truth and 
common sense which it exacts from other literary works; let it 
stringently mark where the approbation of a novel is given to it as 
Literature, and where it is given to plot-interest of a more or less 
attractive nature, and some good may be effected both on writers and 
readers. 

Epitor. 
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THE proceedings of the authorities of Jamaica, who were entrusted with the 
duty of upholding the honour, as well as maintaining the integrity, of the 
empire, are still the chief topic of public and private discourse. Although an 
ill-advised attempt was made by one of our principal journals to burke the. 
horrible details—details, it should be remembered, which could only be supplied 
by the chief actors and eye-witnesses—that attempt, so new in high-class 
journalism, failed to hoodwink the public. The facts, as reported by interested 
witnesses, could not be concealed; and those facts—it is quite unnecessary to 
repeat them—have become known by other agencies throughout not only 
England but the Continent. Wherever the name of England is known there 
they are beside it, nay, upon it, to stain her fair fame, and cause her to be held 
up to odium, even by the semi-official journals of continental despotisms. By 
this time all the world rings with the stories, supplied by the actors therein, 
of the ‘‘ massacres” in Jamaica; and whatever the upshot may be, it will take 
years to efface the stain upon our reputation. For the credit at least of some 
of the people of this country, they have not been able to sit tamely down under 
the infliction. Those who were moved by the horrid lists of slaughter, those 
who were touched by the letter of Mr. Gordon to his wife, those who look upon 
the transactions with the cold eyes of the law, those who speculate on the 
economy of being just, all alike have demanded a strict inquiry, and the execu- 
tion of unfaltering justice, as its consequence, be it to acquit or condemn. No 
Government could, if it would, resist a demand so strongly backed as that 
which has been made. That some among them desired to ‘‘ support authority ” 
and ‘‘stand by subordinates,’ we are well aware. But Lord Russell, who 
thought the sufferings of our soldiers in the Crimea were ‘ horrible and heart- 
rending,” could not think otherwise of the sufferings and death of the black 
people of the eastern end of Jamaica, sufferings, never forget, vouched for 
by those who inflicted them; and we cannot believe that the statesman who 
held up to public odium the prison system of Naples, could remain in a Ministry 
which would think of shirking its duty of demanding a full account of what 
has been done, and proof of the facts which alone could justify it. No doubt 
a Government is bound to resist mere violent agitation directed against any 
of its servants, but Governments cannot safely refuse to give heed to public 
opinion. Nor have they; nor do we suppose that they required, since they 
are men like ourselves, the stimulus imparted by the firm but dignified expres- 
sion of opinion to do what was right. They have accordingly determined to 
appoint a commission to institute a searching and independent inquiry, and 
if that inquiry were not to be real, and endowed with ample power to fulfil 
its functions, one could not have imagined why Sir Henry Storks should be 
summoned from Malta, at a moment’s warning, to preside over the commis- 
sion. Sir Henry is a man of great experience, and he would not undertake 
so serious a task without the fullest authority to remove obstacles from 
whomsoever they might come. And he has received that authority. Sir 
Henry has been appointed Governor of Jamaica, at least pending the inquiry, 
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and he sails on the 18th, armed with full powers to inquire, not only into the 
recent proceedings of Governor Eyre and others, but into the whole state of 
the island. This is satisfactory. Less we could not have expected from a 
Ministry whose head is Earl Russell, and one of whose members is William 
Ewart Gladstone. 

During the pause it may be as well to remind our readers how the case stands, 
as the most persevering attempts are made eyery day to raise false issues. The 
authorities of Jamaica, civil and military, have informed us—and we have no 
other information—that in consequence of certain tragical proceedings in Morant 
Bay they delivered over to fire and sword the properties and persons of the black 
population residing in a corner of the island ; that the troops and Maroons went 
about shooting at black persons indiscriminately, killing scores on the spot, and 
capturing others, many of whom were flogged, most of whom were hanged ; 
that they continued to act in this fashion for several weeks; that in the course 
of this period they arrested divers persons on suspicion—what they have done 
with them we have yet to learn; and that, when Mr. Gordon gave himself up 
within two hours of the issue of a warrant for his apprehension, the Governor 
sent him for trial from Kingston, not under martial law, to Morant Bay, where 
the law was martial; and that there, after trial before court-martial consisting 
of two sailor officers and a soldier officer, the Governor sanctioning the pro- 
ceedings, they caused him to be hanged. | This is the statement of the authorities 
themselves, divested of the shocking details which they embody in their reports, 
and based upon the naked facts they contain. Their justification for these pro- 
ceedings is, that there was a rebellion in the district given over to fire and 
sword; that the rebellion had behind it an organised negro conspiracy, which 
was to have taken effect at Christmas, and to have involved the lives of all white 
and coloured men ; and that Mr. George Gordon, himself a coloured man, was 
one of the leading conspirators, if not the leading conspirator. That is the 
assertion of the authorities. Upon which we have only this to remark, that up 
to the present moment not a word of evidence in support of the assertions of 
the authorities is in the hands either of the public or the Government. We say 
the Government, because if they possessed a justification for the policy of 
Governor Eyre, proof of the alleged rebellion, and a sound vindication of the 
justice of the killing and mode of killing Mr. George Gordon, it is beyond doubt 
that long ere this the documents would have seen the light. If we had no 
other reasons for supposing that the Government possess no such documents, 
this would be sufficient. The questions, then, to be dealt with first are, not 
the causes of the alleged rebellion, not the conduct of Mr. Cardwell—upon whom 
the Tories boast that they will fasten the odium of the whole business—not the 
character of the Jamaica negro, not the proceedings of the Baptists, but these :— 
Ist. Was there any rebellion; and, if so, did its character and extent warrant 
an application of the law of self-preservation, so bloody and savage as to fill 
the world with horror ; and, 2nd, is there any justification for the judicial killing 
of Mr. George Gordon, legal or otherwise ? After these points have been inyes- 
tigated to the satisfaction of the public conscience, then we may go into the 
causes of the rebellion, the conduct of Dissenting missionaries, and the character 
of the black and white people who live in Jamaica ; and Mr. Disraeli may bring 
to bear on Mr. Cardwell his whole arsenal of invective and sarcasm, arraign 
him, and coyer him all over with stinging phrases. 
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But it behoves all those interested in the fair fame of this realm, and in 
simple justice, to see that the real issues are taken first, and that the collateral 
issues are taken afterwards. When we have got Governor Eyre and all his 
helpers ‘‘ unscathed” out of the deadly business, then it will be time to debate 
on economics and missionary influence, and ministerial delinquencies. In the 
meantime, without prejudging the facts, we cannot avoid being influenced by 
them, as they are stated by Governor Eyre, Colonel Hobbs, Captain Ford, and 
the only newspapers allowed to be published in the island. Nor can we avoid 
being influenced by the extraordinary laws projected and adopted by the 
Legislature—laws which strike at the root of the civil and religious liberty of 
the coloured population, and no small part of the white. When all sects in the 
island, save and except those of the Established Churches of England, Rome, 
and Scotland, are struck with a bill of pains and penalties, when a stringent 
sedition bill is drawn up, when martial law is substantially continued after 
martial law has legally expired, we may, without presumption, be permitted to 
doubt the wisdom of the spirit and principles which actuate the Governor and 
his advisers. Of course, if he and they can produce justification, then censure 
falls to the ground; but no justification has yet reached this country, and it is 
absurd to try and stifle the expression of public opinion upon the acts which 
are the boast of the Governor and his supporters. 

We can well imagine that the Government has been somewhat troubled with 
this Jamaica question ; but it has not, of course, absorbed the whole attention of 
Ministers. Although the Cabinet has not yet obtained its long-expected single 
recruit, and no Chancellor has been found to superintend the very momentous 
affairs of the Duchy of Lancaster, although no one has been appointed to sit in 
that desolate chamber at the Admiralty which once rejoiced in the smiling 
presence of a civil lord, yet Ministers have come to one resolution. It has been 
authoritatively announced that in the proximate session they will bring in a 
Reform Bill, which they will try to carry. There can be no doubt about it. This 
time there will be no coquetting with Reform, no sham fights. The measure is 
now in course of preparation. What it will be we do not pretend to know; but 
that it will be, we have every reason to believe, and we have like reason to believe 
that it will be introduced with the express object of making it law. The autho- 
ritative announcement of the intentions of Ministers confirms those interpreta- 
tions of public events which, so far back as the late general election, we ventured 
to set before our readers. That announcement, therefore, was not for us any 
surprise ; and we believe that had not death snatched away Lord Palmerston, 
we should have still seen a serious attempt to take the opinion of Parliament 
and the country on this vital question. 

While we regard the certainty acquired by the public that a Reform Bill will 
be the principal item in the ministerial programme, we should consider the 
return of Queen Victoria to public life as scarcely less important, were it not 
for the very extraordinary conditions under which that event will take place. 
The modifications to be made in the august ceremonial—a ceremonial which 
has always deeply impressed the imagination of men, and satisfied a reasonable 
craving for befitting pageantry—are not in harmony either with the occasion or 
the feeling of the public. If a queen may, with propriety, lay aside her robes 
of state, why may not peers, or, for that matter, ushers and judges? If a 
“* dress carriage ’’ is as good for the purpose as a state coach, why should not a 
couple of squadrons of dragoons cr hussars, or eyen yeomanry cavalry, do 
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instead of the costly and splendid Life Guards? If a parliament may be 
opened by a royal lady whose royal robes lie beside her, why may not gentle- 
men go to court in morning coats, after having deposited their ‘‘ court dress ” 
in some antechamber, or at the tailor’s ? It is plain that if we were a “logical” 
people, and pushed matters to extremes like our lively neighbours, we should 
be apt to look on this restricted ceremonial as the beginning of a revolution. 
Moreover, Queen Victoria is not to read her speech from the throne—she will 
therefore only “‘ assist” at the ceremony, and there are certain to be people rude 
enough to ask whether a lay figure would not do as well. Her Majesty can do 
no wrong, of course. But those of her responsible ministers, upon whose 
advice, as we are bound to presume, she is about to act, have given her very 
questionable advice, and, whatever they may think of it, have taken a step 
which carries us a little nearer to an oligarchy or a republic than we were 
before. There may be, indeed there is, an exaggerated respect for ‘‘ clothes,” 
but a monarchy which tries to do without them, or only half with and half 
without them, is making a very dangerous experiment. 

If Mr. Bright has not put on his clothes political, he has at least hoisted his 
colours. The most remarkable sentence in his Blackburn speech, after all, is 
that wherein he declares ‘‘the administration to be composed of men more 
entitled to our confidence, probably, than any other administration of our time. 
. . . . Uniting as I believe with the bulk of the people of this country, may I 
not say that we are disposed to give a large measure of confidence to the new 
Ministry ?” And when we couple these significant declarations with that attack 
upon the Tories which has called forth even Liberal criticism of no commen- 
datory kind, we have a right to class Mr. Bright at last as a Ministerialist. It 
may, however, be doubted whether his fervid and trenchant support, thus 
ungrudgingly given, will not carry with it more strength out of the House than 
within it, and will not drive some Liberals a few degrees nearer to that Toryism, 
at all events, which opposes reform of Parliament. For our parts, while we 
hope always to fight against it, we are bound to recognise Toryism as performing 
a decidedly useful function in the State, without which there could not be the 
resistance essential to progress, and often not the criticism essential to healthful 
freedom. 

The cattle plague still defies the skill of the amateur and professional cow- 
doctors, bewilders the farmers, and perplexes the Government. It flits from 
place to place, in obedience, no doubt, to some law, but to a law not yet 
discovered. Up to the 2nd of December it had been reported in every English 
county except three, in every Scotch county except eight, chiefly northern 
counties, while it had appeared in two counties only in Wales. Through what 
subtle agencies it moved no one seems able to describe. The one fact remains, that 
it does exist, that it is very destructive, and that all remedies have alike failed 
to arrest its progress, or to save any significant per-centage of the number 
attacked. All that seems to be known is that, however treated, some beasts 
survive, while the majority die. About seven per thousand of the estimated 
number of cattle in Great Britain have been attacked, by far the greater part 
of which have died either from the disease or under the pole-axe. The worst 
sign is that the ravages of the malady have not decreased with the approach 
of winter. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the Government, 
and those most interested, have not been able to make up their minds as to 
the most effective method of dealing with this plague. Part of the Cattle 
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Plague Commission advocate the most arbitrary measures, such as the issue of 
an order prohibiting the locomotion of all cattle from place to place for a given 
period ; and even the Royal Agricultural Society sees no means of meeting 
the increasing danger, short of measures which will restrict the locomotion of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, as much as may be practicable. They would, if they 
could, stop at once the holding of all fairs and markets, and either cause all 
those kinds of animals coming from abroad to be slaughtered at the port of 
debarkation, or allow them to proceed under stringent conditions, directing 
them to be slain at some named place. They would have the Government over- 
ride all local powers; their allegation being that no local authorities are to 
be trusted, since, as they assert, these authorities, for various reasons, always 
act too late. But it would bea great stretch of power to act so; and until 
some new arrangements for the supply of the public with animal food have 
been made, such a violent interference with the customary methods would 
certainly cause serious inconvenience. At the same time there appears to 
be no good reason why a very large proportion of the meat which now reaches 
the market alive might not be brought in dead, and ready for instant consump- 
tion. All the beasts required for the supply of London, large as that supply 
is, might be slaughtered in Copenhagen Fields; and surely it would be possible 
to arrange centres of supply in the country districts, and thus diminish the 
necessity for the painful and detrimental travelling of animals intended for 
consumption as food. If the cattle plague brings about the beginning of such 
a reform, it will have done some good as well as a vast amount of harm. But 
if it be true that the malady may be carried from place to place in the garments 
of men, and by the wind, one does not see how any precautions can ayail to 
bar it out of any locality. This is one of the subjects which will engage the 
early attention of Parliament, and will give Ministers a good deal of trouble. 
By the way, and dpropos of the suggestions of some of the Commissioners, of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, and of the Smithfield Club, if Government were 
to act on their advice, and supersede all local authority, would not Govern- 
ment, in thus directly assuming the responsibility, furnish a valid reason for 
the use of those who hold that the losses which have been and may be sustained 
should be made good out of the National Treasury ? 

The Government has been more successful in its dealings with the Fenians. 
The escape of Stephens, the head of the conspiracy, was an ‘‘ untoward event,” 
which suggested suspicions that the organisation was and is more extensive 
than the cool-headed observers believed it to be; but the conviction of Luby, 
and O’Leary, and others, coupled with the lofty and judicial spirit in which 
Mr. Justice Keogh has presided over the Court, is in some respects a compensa- 
tion. Luby’s manly ayowal of his guilt, his justification of it from his point 
of view, and his feeling repudiation of the charge of intended assassination—a 
repudiation in which O’Leary did not concur—won for the more educated 
felon a sort of sympathy for his fate. Yet no one has, at present, ventured to 
question the justice of the weighty penalties inflicted by judges so fair and calm 
as Justices Keogh and Fitzgerald. May the failure of the Fenian plot be a 
lesson to our warm-tempered brethren of Ireland ! 

The interest which is felt in the proceedings of the Italian Parliament—where 
the moderate Liberals, as yet, hold their own in a close fight—and in the 
political movements in the Austrian empire—now approaching a crisis, and 
showing in their developments how deeply the plant of constitutional freedom 
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has struck its roots—has been overshadowed for a time by a larger event, and 
one looked forward to with some not wholly unnatural apprehension, the death 
of King Leopold. In the ordinary course of things one does not anticipate 
trouble from the death of a king who leaves behind him a heir of full age. But 
in this case there are peculiar circumstances. Parties in Belgium are pretty 
equally divided, and long ago the parti-prétre predicted a time of disturbance, 
perhaps of the dissolution of the kingdom, on the death of the king. Inde- 
pendently of the deadly fight between the Liberals and the Ultramontanes, 
ex-minister Deschamps, whose sympathies are with the latter, foresaw, or 
thought he foresaw, danger from the combinations which might arise as a con- 
sequence of the aggrandising policy of Count Bismark, in complicity with the 
presumed ambition of Napoleon and the French nation to revendiquer Belgium. 
Nothing, it was implied, would be done so long as Leopold lived, but as soon as 
he died, upon some pretext, there would be intervention, and possibly a rectifi- 
cation of the frontier of France. It is also remarkable that semi-official French 
prints selected the moment of the King’s illness to rail at parliamentary 
government in Belgium, and to talk of that country as having no title-deeds to 
independence, nothing but the personal guarantee of King Leopold. Under 
these circumstances apprehension was inevitable. So far as he can, however, 
the Emperor Napoleon has rebuked his journalists, by taking Leopold II. 
under his protection, and by advising him to imitate the great example of his 
illustrious father: and so far as they. can contribute by their conduct to allay 
apprehension the people of Belgium have done so, by the sorrow they have 
openly expressed for the loss of their noble constitutional king, and by quietly 
allowing the forms prescribed by the constitution to take their course. It will 
not, however, be unwise to watch closely the conduct of more than one power 
towards Belgium, and none the less because Lord Clarendon is at the Foreign 
Office. The loss of Leopold will be very widely felt, for he exercised a great 
influence, not less by his rare and sagacious character, than by his position 
among kings. Belgium, at all events, ought to be grateful to him, for he con- 
solidated her constitutional freedom, and laid the broad foundations of her 
industrial and commercial prosperity. 

The grounds of the quarrel which Spain has fastened upon Chili are even 
more untenable than was at first supposed. There is absolutely not an atom of 
reason in the “grievances” set forth by Spain. The correspondence between 
the two governments shows most conclusively ,that the conduct of the Chilian 
Government was as remarkable for equity and moderation as that of the Spanish 
Government was for their opposites. When the Spanish admiral seized the 
guano islands he styled the act a revendication of that territory ; and he charac- 
terised as a ‘‘ truce” the peace which has existed between Spain and her former 
colonies for so many years. It was quite impossible that this language should 
not rouse the spirit of the Spanish Americans. The Chilian Government was 
not slow to protest against it, as they had a perfect right todo. Yet, although 
the Spanish Government disavowed the language of Admiral Pinson, among the 
grievances alleged is the protest which the Chilian Government at the time 
levelled against the doctrines of the admiral. Another grievance was that the 
Chilian Government did not force the coal merchants to sell coals to a Spanish 
ship of war; and anotherthat, when a state of war existed between Spain and Pern, 
the Chilians declared coal contraband of war. These do not require comment or 
answer. The Spanish Minister alleges that a body of National Guards “‘ assisted” 
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at an insulting attack on the Spanish flag. The Chilian Minister shows that the 
commander of the Guards prevented the eraltés in the crowd from perpetrating 
the outrage. Admiral Pareja lays great stress on the neglect of the Government 
to prosecute a ‘‘foul journal.” The Chilian Minister answers that the journal 
was so disreputable that no one heeded what it said, but adds that his Govern- 
ment would willingly have instituted proceedings had the Spanish Minister, 
according to law, requsted them to do so. In short, no one can read the corre- 
spondence without feeling that the Spanish Government was bent on picking 
a quarrel; and therefore refused to accept every refutation and explanation of 
its statements. There was at least one just-minded Spaniard, Tavira, who could 
not resist the frank and courteous explanations of the Chilian Minister. He 
declared himself satisfied, and as O’Donnell had returned to power, he of course 
was recalled, and the rough and quarrelsome method of dealing with Chili was 
renewed. It is understood—indeed, it is known—that France and England 
have remonstrated with the Court of Madrid, and it is said that the diplomatic 
body at Santiago have attempted some sort of intervention. The Government 
of the United States will certainly have a word to say in the business ; and even 
the German Powers who have an interest in Chilian commerce. Spain talks big, 
and the tone of the despatches of the Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs is not 
pacific. But it is scarcely conceivable that all the Powers called ‘‘ great” will 
quietly look on while Spain ruins Chili for a quarter of a century, and per- 
petrates acts of high-handed injustice upon the best of the South American 
Republics. If they do, it will furnish another proof of the moral disorder which 
appears to prevail in the body politic, and of the distrust which, with good 
reason, is assumed to exercise such a mischievous influence at this time upon 
all international relations. Spain may think that since scarcely any two Powers 
can act together long in any direction, she may defy public opinion with im- 
punity. But she should remember the geographical positions of Cuba and the 
Philippines, and return to the paths of equity. 

The operations of Russia in Central Asia grow daily more interesting. The 
great event of this year’s campaign—the conquest of Taschkent, followed as now 
we learn by its substantial annexation—shows that on a new field the Russian 
empire encounters new temptations to draw new people and territory within her 
frontier. Two years ago, after years of sterile conflict in the deserts and hills 
of the Kirghiz tribes, during which she carried her Siberian frontier a thousand 
miles to the south, Russia came upon a land which promised to reward her toils 
and sacrifices. East and south-east of the Sea of Aral, along the courses of its 
two great affluents, the Syr-Daria and the Amu-Daria, lie the oases of inde- 
pendent Tartary—Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokan—fertile, well cultivated and 
populous, studded with numerous towns. The most northerly of these, Kokan, 
in the upper valley of the Syr-Daria, was the first to feel her power; and now, 
after two years campaigns, the annexation of Taschkent completes the subjuga- 
tion of the whole of Kokan north of the river, a much larger portion than what 
is left on the southern bank. The acquisition is by no means a paltry one. 
Last year out of the conquests of that and the previous few years, Russia formed 
a new province called Turkestan, containing one twenty-third of the whole 
territory of the empire, and one hundredth part of the population. Taschkent, 
with its 100,000 inhabitants, and its dependencies probably add half a million 
of population, besides another large tract of territory. And Taschkent, liko 
Turkestan, is rich in natural wealth. The town itself is an irregular mass of 
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fruitful gardens. Districts near it are singularly fruitful in corn. On the hills 
around, which*are only partially explored, are forests of magnificent timber. 
Coal and lead are known to exist in abundance, and there is iron of excellent 
quality. In the streams among the hills above the city are workings of gold, 
from which frequent nuggets are obtained. Taschkent likewise is the seat of 
an extensive transit trade. Numerous carayan routes across the Kirghiz desert 
converge here, whence again radiate numerous routes for merchandise to the 
other parts of Kokan, to Chinese Turkestan, to Khiva and Bokhara, and to places 
farther south. The produce of Russia is placed in its bazaars alongside of 
precious stones from Persia, and drugs and Chinese porcelain, and English 
muslin and calico which come through India. It is the greatest depdt in Central 
Asia, and in Russian hands, with something like firm government in and around, 
its trade and importance will of course increase. We speak of it as an annexe to 
the Russian empire, and must explain ourselves, for the Russians will insist that 
it is an independent, protected state. It would be useless to quarrel about 
words. What is certain is, that the independent State will be garrisoned by 
Russian troops, and the Russian commandant will appoint the civil rulers: 
he has already published 2 decree requiring of the inhabitants implicit obedience 
to his orders. Russia, in fact—as is hinted at in the address of the Taschkent 
inhabitants praying for annexation—has done nothing but what is already 
paralleled by her conduct among the Mahometan populations in these regions. 
Retaining all civil authority, she strengthens the hands of the native spiritual 
power; so much so that, as Russian travellers tell us, the Kirghiz tribes are 
more fanatical Mahometans under her rule than before. All this has its bearing 
on the assertion put forward that Russia is about to nurse into life a new Tartar 
empire, destined, like its predecessors nursed in the same region, to a career of 
conquest. 

Will Russia, by protecting the creed of the Taschkent inhabitants, and the 
fruits of their industry, manage to secure their willing services in ulterior 
aims, and attract to her protectorate the surrounding peoples ¥ These questions 
indicate what a disturbing influence is exercised by the introduction of a power 
like Russia into the Tartar system of States. An uneasiness is produced which 
itself provokes encroachment. To protect the Kirghiz tribes, say the 
Russians, it has been necessary to go on to Taschkent; to protect Taschkent, 
how much farther must they go? All the associations of the region inspire the 
thought of conquest. The Russians boast that from the north they have 
reached the Rubicon of Alexander’s progress from the south. The Syr-Daria 
was the limit from which he returned south to conquer India. We are now 
promised the revival of the dead country under a new Alexander II., who does 
not, however, seek new conquests as he of Macedon, but desires that ‘‘the bayonet 
of the brave soldier may only clear the way for the hight of civilisation.” It will 
be well if that is all. If Russia, by improved roads, by railways over the 
Kirghiz desert, by steamers on the Caspian and Aral seas and their affluents, is 
content to bring these remote countries within the civilised pale, no one will 
seek to interfere. Science and literature will be equally indebted to the power 
which places within a few weeks’ journey from the west the antiquities and 
concealed libraries of Tartary, and lays open to exploration the recesses of its 
mountain ranges. 

December 13. 
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Tne LITERATURE ‘OF THE SABBATH QvuEsTION. By R. Cox, F.S.A. Scot. 

In 2 Vols. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1865, 
Tuts work is noteworthy for several reasons. Though written by a Scotchman 
on the Sabbath question—that which is the most exciting of all religious ques- 
tions for his countrymen, and which ever since the Reformation has called forth 
the strongest passions and the most furious animosities—yet is it a calm, dis- 
passionate, and elaborately learned work. On such a question we might rather 
have looked for some hastily put forth dissertation to answer a present purpose. 
It so happens that just at this moment a Sabbatarian battle is raging in Scot- 
land, which is waged with a rancour worthy of the old ‘“ingenium perfer- 
vidum Scotorum,” in consequence, as it appears, of the running of Sunday 
trains, morning and evening, between Edinburgh and Glasgow, which com- 
menced some three months ago; yet just at this crisis appears a singularly 
modest, mild, and learned discussion of the whole question. It is written by 
Mr. Robert Cox, a nephew of the late George Combe, and embodies the researches 
of years. 

The author, designing to give every help to those who study the Sabbath 
question in a thorough and impartial manner, first presents all the passages of 
Scripture adduced in controversies concerning the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day. 
This occupies 108 pages. Next he gives a table of the principal questions 
respecting the Sabbath, with references to the texts relied on by the different 
parties. These questions are fourteen in number, and we do not think that 
any material question has been omitted. To this succeeds a catalogue of 
books relating to the Sabbath, beginning from the Apocrypha, Josephus, 
and the Christian Fathers, and continuing, without one discoverable omission, 
through the middle ages to the Reformers, and thence downwards to the con- 
troversies of the nineteenth century and to the operations of the National 
Sunday League. And this is not a mere catalogue of names and subjects, but 
abstracts are given in small type of the contents of all the more remarkable 
treatises, and in a manner which evidences unstinted labour and minute and 
scrupulous fidelity. A résumé is given of the contents of a complete library of 
Sabbatical works of all nations. No one who has not been engaged on a task 
like this can be aware of its extreme laboriousness. But this is not all. To 
point out the passages bearing on the question out of the forgotten tomes of 
this vast array of authors, and to give a clear and condensed view of the testi- 
mony and line of argument of each writer, must have required other precious 
gifts besides labour and patience. I can discover no sign of scamping in this 
long procession of authorities, but all is done in an honest, thorough, and work- 
manlike manner. 

Nearly half the first volume is taken up with a “ supplement.” This strikes 
one as an odd arrangement, but it arose from the work having been originally 
planned by the author on too small a scale. As during the progress of the 
work materials grew upon him in unlooked-for profusion, he saw that the 
xccounts which he had given of the opinions of the Fathers were much too 
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meagre; the same thing also was observed in the account of the great contro- 
versy in the reign of Charles I. ; and then the author wisely determined, instead 
of re-writing the entire work, to atone for all deficiencies by throwing the addi- 
tional matter into a supplement. But the reader will not find that this occasions 
him any embarrassment, the arrangement throughout being so clear, the due 
reference being never found wanting at the point of correspondence, and a most 
copious index of names and subjects, extending to thirty pages, being furnished 
at the end of the second volume. 

The formal catalogue raisonné, such as we have described, closes with the 
writings of Bishop Horsley at the end of last century; and then follows a sketch 
of the chief controversies about the Sabbath in the nineteenth century. And in 
this part of the work, also, which occupies nearly one-half the second yolume, 
we observe the same laborious minuteness and fidelity. It is no less minute 
than the ‘‘ Catalogue,” and might have been fairly included in that designation. 
Nothing seems to have escaped the author. Not only formal treatises, but 
articles in the periodicals, and the soon-forgotten tracts and pamphlets of the 
day, are all referred to, and their tone and bearing described. Even the prize- 
essays by working men are not forgotten, nor articles in cyclopaedias, nor 
platform controversies, nor the foreign correspondence of the journals, as bear- 
ing on the continental Sabbath. Mr. Cox has certainly the faculty of taking 
infinite pains and trouble, and we honour him exceedingly for this monument 
of untiring and conscientious labour qn a question which is stiil the theme of 
eager controversies, and which so vitally concerns the comfort and well-being 
of all Christendom. 

Nor is the British controversy alone regarded, but the results of the same con- 
troversy in the United States are also duly chronicled ; nor these alone, but also 
in Germany, France, and Switzerland. Nor are the opinions and practice of 
the modern Jews overlooked, but those too are closely recorded; and even the 
columns of the Jewish Chronicle are put in requisition on the subject. Finally, 
that nothing may be omitted, legislative action on the question is also recorded. 
All the British statutes which relate to it are enumerated, with their provisions, 
as well as the reports of parliamentary committees. Never, surely, was any 
treatment of a subject more exhaustive. It is a curious repository of all con- 
ceivable information on the question, ancient and modern. 

These volumes will enable any one to determine whether the Sabbath 
is a primeval, universal, and perpetual, or only a Mosaic, institution. This 
question also involves another—viz., what is the origin of the Week? Was 
a septenary division of time by days known throughout the world, or to 
what extent was it known? And further, if the week is as old as man, and 
the first day of it holy, how comes it that the knowledge and observance 
of the week were less than universal ? Did the Patriarchs and early Gentiles 
observe the Sabbath? Let it be observed that the questions of the Week 
and of the Sabbath are wrapped up in each other, and may be pronounced 
inseparable. For how can you make a week a separate and complete orb or 
round of time, but by consecrating one day? Wherever the week has prevailed 
among heathen races, then a Sabbath more or less holy must prevail. Now it 
is certain that the week has been known extensively and immemorially among 
the Shemitic races, but that it was not known to the Greeks and Romans until 
about the Christian era, and as a consequence either of Judaism or Christianity. 
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Our author, indeed, asserts that ‘‘Sabbath-observance at no time prevailed 
among the great body of any Gentile people before the coming of Christ,” and 
this is the result of a very careful and comprehensive inquiry. Passages, 
indeed, are often adduced from Greek and Roman writers which speak of the 
‘‘ seventh day ” (Selden quotes many such), but he makes it appear that ‘‘ the 
seventh day,” of which they write, is the seventh, not of the week, but of the 
month, counting from the new moon. And for this modified assertion the only 
known ground is that the Athenians dedicated the seventh day of every lunar 
month to Apollo.’ We cannot hope to arrive at the precise facts of the case, but 
the broad facts may be stated thus—The Sabbath (or the week) was much more 
than a Hebrew institution, for it was observed by the Hindoos, Assyrians, and 
Egyptians, but it was very far short of being universal. The Romans only 
adopted the week in the second century. Humboldt asserts that at the 
discovery of America none of the aborigines were acquainted with this cycle 
of seven days. Prescott, the historian, corroborates this assertion so far as 
the Mexicans are concerned. Humboldt quotes authorities to the same effect 
as to the Japanese and the Persians. The missionary Gutzlaff, and Sir John 
Davis, declare that the Chinese do not observe any Sabbath, and have no 
knowledge of the week. 

Let it, however, be remembered that this want of universality does not in 
the least detract from the value and blessedness of a Sabbath,—I am not now 
speaking of the Jewish one,—and of a release from toil and worldly thoughts on 
every seventh day. The blessing may have been confined in its range, but it is 
not on that account less divine or less worthy of God. Some of the greatest of 
worldly blessings have been, and still are, local. Civil and religious liberty are 
instances of this; and so are many of the finest inventions of science. The 
Sabbath is certainly of high and unfathomable antiquity, and its undeniable 
beneficence proves it to have proceeded from Divine inspiration, whatever may 
have been the circumstances in which it originated. Opinions will differ as to 
those circumstances, according to the view taken of the authorship and inter- 
pretation and date of the first chapters of Genesis. Its ultimate Author and 
Founder was certainly God; for unaided man would have had neither the foreseeing 
wisdom to discern the need of such an institution, nor the benevolence to enact 
it. A merely human institution would have perished from want of authority. 
There would not have been vitality enough in the enactment of a mere human 
lawgiver to secure for it so much as a fair trial. Nor is there any force in the 
argument that, if God had founded the Sabbath, He would have founded it so 
as to become an universal boon; for the analogy of many other blessings dis- 
proves this idea, seeing that they are both limited and local. No fact is more 
certain than this—that the Hebrew race has had “a vision of God,” a great 
light of religion in its midst, such as no other race has enjoyed, except as derived 
from them. Hence, while the universality of the Sabbath must be denied, the 
divinity of its origin is not thereby impeached. The Sabbath is a green oasis 
in the waste of time. A Sabbathless land is a weary contemplation. 

The Sabbath is divine, because it is so eminently reasonable and natural ; for, 
as Thomas Aquinas (quoted by Mr. Cox) writes, ‘‘ there is a natural inclination 
in man to depute a certain time for every necessary thing, as for the receiving 
of his food, for sleep, and for other such things ; and therefore he doth, according 
to the direction of natural reason, appoint a certain time for his spiritual re- 
freshing, whereby his soul is refreshed in God.” You cannot overturn this 
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reasoning except by denying the spiritual aspirations of man, and reducing him 
to mere material wants. But if it is vain to deny the former, then does he 
require for his highest well-being a complete suspension of toil at certain fixed 
intervals, that he may have space and leisure for the introduction of new and 
sublimer ideas into his mind, and for the repose and refreshment of his whole 
nature. 

The utility and blessedness of a Sabbath are undeniable, but it will be asked, 
whence comes the obligation to observe one? To this I reply, that its harmony 
with the laws of our being constitutes its highest obligation. The Laws of Nature 
are the Laws of God. To observe the laws of health is our solemn duty, because 
those laws are God’s enactment, and we see and feel that they are intended for 
our good, Equally imperative is the observance of some kind of Sabbath, when 
we see that the rest which it brings to the body, and the change of ideas which 
it brings to the mind, are eminently restorative to both. To ask to be free from 
it, is to ask to be free to injure ourselves. God always grants to us that sublime 
hberty, but we are unwise if we avail ourselves of it, for the inexorable penalty 
is at hand. 

These considerations simplify the whole Sabbath question. Men ask, “Is 
the Decalogue binding on us? It was a code given to the Hebrews ; local 
circumstances are referred to in it; the Iourth Commandment is surely no 
part of the Moral Law.” Dr. Norman MacLeod lately maintained, before the 
Glasgow Presbytery, that the Decatogue was entirely abrogated, in so fur as 
Christians are concerned, and especially the Fourth Commandment, which, 
not being intrinsically moral, is not binding on the conscience. He asked, 
with a sneer, ‘‘ Where is the land which is to be given me, and in which I 
am to live long, if I honour my father and mother?” This is very shallow. 
Nine commandments out of all those ten are confessedly of eternal truth and 
moment. And the circumstance of a local and temporary promise occurring in 
one of them does not in the least relax an obligation which nature herself teaches. 
Then, as to the Fourth Commandment, it is surely strange, as Dr. Chalmers 
argues, that a merely transitory and conventional order, as some represent it, 
should be enshrined in the midst of commandments of eternal obligation. 
According to this, it would seem misplaced. Its proper place would be among 
the perishable things of the Ceremonial Law. Assuredly the Sabbaticcommand 
is not misplaced. The truth is, that it is one of a mixed nature, having an 
equal relation to both body and soul. Not alone in Palestine, but wherever 
man dwells, there he will be all'the better for the septenary rest. Nay; much 
more do we need it in our crowded modern cities, with our constant toil and 
feverish existence, than did a rural and pastoral people like the ancient 
Hebrews, dwelling amidst their flocks in the open country. The obligation 
lies not in the thunders of Sinai, but in « Sabbath’s eternal suitability to man. 
We are bound to observe it, on the principle that we are bound to consult our 
own welfare. It is obligatory, because it is salutary. 

This pregnant principle is also our guide through the difficulty as to the 
change of day. All the Jewish ingredients of the Sabbath are climinated by 
the purely spiritual law of Christianity. Nay, if a man is not a Christian 
at all, but merely owns to his haying a soul, he will be wise to observe a Sabbath 
or septenary rest of his own. Let him observe it, and he will find his whole 
personality more vigorous and ayailable after such periodical repose and change 
of thought. This curious and delicate mechanism cf mind and body requires 
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to stop awhile for rest and lubrication. To want to get rid of it is to want to 
get rid of the truest restorer and sweetener of human life. The felt utility and 
pleasantness of a day of rest, and its harmony with the laws of body and mind, 
is a surer indication of God’s will than the commandment in the Decalogue. 

If all this be so, then the question of the change of day is at ortce disposed 
of. Whether that day be the first or the last day of the week must be wholly 
immaterial, except toa Jew. To all the rest of mankind the interval is every- 
thing. There is great strength in the argument that such a division as the 
septenary would hardly have suggested itself to man without some positive 
revelation on the subject. The division seems simple and self-recommending, 
now that we know it. But antecedently to experience, the six days’ interval 
might not be so obviously wise. Mr. Cox reproduces all the learning on 
the subject. The Greeks divided their month into decades. The solar month 
of the Chinese is likewise so divided, with a sub-division into fives. The 
month of the Romans was divided into halneds, hones, and ides. Here again 
is no trace of sevens. At the French Revolution the decade superseded the 
Christian week, but that was doubtless done in sheer opposition. 

Those whose consciences are troubled with the change of day from Saturday 
to Sunday, or who are anxious to know how the change was brought about, and 
by what authority it was enforced, will find in these volumes all the materials 
for forming a judgment, lucidly arranged and digested. It appears that both 
-days, the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day, were for a long period observed by the 
Hebrew Christians, the one out of homage to their old religion, the other out 
of homage to their new. But two sacred days in a week was one too many. 
The Sabbath was gradually dropped, and then the Lord’s Day rose high into 
its full splendour and sacredness, and has ever since so remained fixed in the 
Christian firmament. All that was of eternal value in the older institution was 
thus happily combined with the history and associations of the new religion. 

Mr. Cox’s volumes point to one irresistible conclusion. That conclusion 
was drawn long ago by the Divine Founder of Christianity, when He pro- 
nounced that the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath. 
The Scotch have just reversed this, and so do large classes among ourselves. 
To close a Botanic Garden on Sunday is thought a triumph of principle. Even 
to take a walk in the fields is with many a liberty, only to be enjoyed by 
stealth. The unhappy denizens of the courts and wynds of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow are to be fettered all day to their dismal abodes, or at least to the 
streets of the over-grown city, and may not take a trip down the Clyde, to 
inhale the fresh sea-breezes, and to gain from all the sights above and around 
them a new sense of the Creator’s power and love. A strong effort is now being 
made to perpetuate the same tyranny landward also. No inhabitant of the 
two cities—if the Sabbatarians prevail—will be able even for a part of the day 
to leave the city walls behind, and be carried far out at a cheap rate, ‘‘ to revel 
amid the fresh and the fair of rural nature.” But we hope a better result 
from the discussion which has just been re-opened. Mr. Cox’s work appears 
most opportunely. All lovers of a rational, a devout, and yet an enjoyable 
Sunday, owe to him a debt of gratitude. He has spared no pains and no 
labour, and has produced a monumental work. It would be most welcome 
coming from any hands, but is doubly welcome as coming from a Scotchman. 


G. D. HavGuHTon. 
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THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. A NEW TRANSLATION, WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL 
Essay. By E. H. Prumprre, M.A. 2 vols. Alexander Strahan. 1865. 


Mr. STRAWAN is not only a publisher of great enterprise but of taste; and in 
venturing on what must be a considerable risk—the publication of an English 
version of Sophocles—he has spared no pains to make the book externally 
attractive. It is quite a pleasure to take up such elegant volumes; and the 
reader who is seduced into making acquaintance with the old Greek dramatist 
through Mr. Plumptre’s translation will find that both publisher and translator 
have claims on his gratitude. 

I have on several occasions expressed my conviction of the impossibility of 
translation being anything more than an approximation to the idea of a poem— 
an indication of the meaning, without any corresponding representation of the 
poetical form. I mayseem to be unjust to poetical translators unless I preface 
my remarks on their works with the admission that where they have failed 
failure was inevitable, where they have partially succeeded success could only 
be partial. The archer in Virgil might shoot vainly at the stars; but spectators 
who knew that he could never hit the mark might nevertheless estimate the 
strength of his bow. 

Mr. Plumptre’s translation is admirable, judged with due allowances. It is 
not only incomparably better than the translations of his three predecessors, 
because it is more exact and more poetical, but in many passages it seems to me 
as good as one can reasonably demand. If, nevertheless, it conveys but an inade- 
quate and sometimes very incorrect notion of the original, that is partly because 
of the initial difficulty of all poetical translation, and partly because he has not 
been sufficiently scrupulous in the search for English ‘equivalents, and suffi- 
ciently reticent in the matter of surplusage. I do not allude to passages wherein 
he seems to have misconceived the sense of the original, but to passages wherein 
he wantonly departs from it, or adds details and epithets which disturb its 
simplicity. 

Let us open the Cidipus at Colonus and note an illustration or so. The blind 
old wanderer says of himself— 


‘* Small are his wants, still smaller charity 
Doth he receive; and yet am I content. 
I have learnt patience from my sufferings, ’ 
From age, and thirdly from my pride of birth.’’ 
Mr. Plumptre renders these lines by— 


‘* He asks but little; than that little, less 
Most times receiving, finding that enough, 
For I have learnt contentment ; life’s strange chance 
Has taught me this, and time’s unresting course, 
And the stout heart within me.” 


Again, the Sacred Grove is said to be 


“Planted with laurel, 
Olive, and vine; while frequently within 
The nightingales sing sweetly.” 


Mr. Plumptre enlarges it to 


“ Full as it is of laurel and the vine, 
And sacred olive; and within its depths 
Thick-haunting nightingales trill forth their songs.” 
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This is magazine poetry, not Sophocles. When the stranger warns (idipus not 
to profane the sacred spot, and is asked what place it is and to whom sacred, he 
answers,— 
“ Unapproachable, uninhabitable ! 

Here dwell the daughters of the Earth and Night, 

Terrible goddesses.” 
Mr. Plumpitre makes him say :— 
“‘Man comes not here nor dwells. The goddess band, 

Dread daughters of the earth and darkness, claim it.” 


And Mr. Plumptre also needlessly weakens the energetic line,— 


‘‘ Earthquake and thunder and the flash of Zeus.’ 
into 
“ Or earthquake, or the thunder’s crash, or light 
Flashing from Zeus.” 


When Antigone leads C&dipus away she bids him ‘‘ follow with blind footsteps” 
(or ‘‘blind limbs”) a&pavpw cwAg—a very Greek phrase which Milton has 
uppropriated in ‘‘ Samson Agonistes,” 

“Lend thy guiding hand to these dark footsteps.” 
Mr. Plumptre, interpreting rather than translating, says— 

“ Follow then, follow, groping in the dark.” 


It is unnecessary to multiply examples. Those chosen have been purposely 
chosen from the slighter departures from the original in order more fairly 
to represent the nature of the translation. No one can glance at them and 
not perceive that in such a process of interpretation-and reconstruction the 
original is necessarily changed. A new work is substituted in the place of the 
old. When the original melody is preserved the change of key and change of 
time entirely alter its effect; and when notes are thrown in the feeling is 
insensibly changed. 


Although, therefore, I do not think it is possible for any one to produce a 
translation of Sophocles (or any other poct) that will be more than an approxima- 
tion, giving an indication of its meaning, and a more or less successful imitation 
of its form, I think a much nearer approximation might have been made by 
Mr. Plumptre had he conceived more rigorously the duties of his office, and 
searched more jealously for English equivalents while he abstained from adding 
anything in the way of ornament. He has so much poetical perception that a 
severe sinplicity might have been reached by him throughout, as it has been 
reached in several felicitous passages. Puaraphrase is only tolerable when 
exactness would be misleading. 

Tlaving touched thus incidentally upon what seem to me the defects of this 
translation, it is but right that I should add in conclusion an emphatic testimony 
to its comparative excellence. For English readers it is at least a delightful 
and instructive work ; and if they do not close it with so high an estimate of 
Sophocles as they had been led to expect from the praises of scholars, and an 
immense renown, they will understand that translation is really interpretation, 
and that they have not been communing with Sophocles but with Mr. Plumptre. 
A biographical essay is prefixed to the translation ; so that the volumes form 
a very good opportunity of gaining a general notion of the greatest of Greek 
dramatists. EpITor. 
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MopERN CHARACTERISTICS. A SERIES OF SHORT Essays FROM THE 
**SaturDAY REVIEW.” ‘Tinsley Brothers. 

TWENTY-NINE terse, suggestive Essays, with little interconnection and no 
repetition of opinions or arguments, do not form a book of which it is easy to give 
an adequate notion. Dr. Johnson once blamed a book which he acknowledged 
he had not read through: somebody hinted that he was possibly precipitate in 
so doing. ‘‘Sir,” said he, ‘‘am I obliged to eat the whole of a tainted leg of 
mutton before I may declare it to be unendurable*” With many books 
Johnson’s method is strictly allowable. With books of the same stamp as the 
one before us it would be not only very unfair, but very unsafe. Each Essay 
constitutes in itself a more or less complete whole. Whether we like it or not, 
we feel that no argument or inference can be based upon it, in reference to the 
Essay which precedes or follows. A new point of view, another stratum of 
thought, has been reached; and a perfectly fresh and unbiassed opinion is 
demanded of us on each occasion. Of this variety and perfect freedom it is not 
easy to give a realisable notion to any,one who has not read the book. A bright 
or a profound idea is started in the opening sentences of each paper, pursued 
with singular force and animation for eight or ten pages; held up to view in a 
graye, or humorous, or philosophic light; spun round first on this side, then 
on that; cut open and dissected, or turned bottom uppermost, or, it may be, 
developed slowly, carefully, and with the most methodic precision; and then 
we have got to the end, and must loék for no more on that subject. We may 
wish for more, but our author never goes oyer the same ground twice. And 
thus, though we may agree here, and protest there, and feel in doubt concerning 
a third point, yet the ideas come so thick—they dance and gyrate so swiftly 
before us—that it seems all but absurd to seize any one of them out of the 
throng, and bid it be quiet while we give it formal approval or blame. 

This variety renders difficult what in criticising a work of less versatility 
is so easy, namely, to extract a general summary of the author’s views as a 
whole, and so to give an approximate idea of him and of his place in thought. 
Manysidedness, however, is not a quality of such frequent occurrence, that we 
should complain of it. Most writers, and many able writers, have but a limited 
compass—a small stock of ideas firmly grasped, which they work up again and 
again under yarious forms; but we soon recognise the old friends, or, it may 
be, the old foes, in their disguise: the cards have been cut and shufiled, and 
dealt again, but we take up the same hand after all. The author of these 
essays is as unlike as possible to this class of writers. A tame repetition of the 
same views and positions is about the one thing of which we should judge him 
incapable. Even in the course of a single short essay his chief anxiety appears 
to be not to dwell too long on one aspect of the subject; to take a brief, rapid 
survey of one side of it, and forthwith to vault over to the other side, and 
scrutinise it from thence also. He seems to dread a rut—a settled, inelastic 
opinion ; and this not from flightiness or insincerity, but apparently from an 
irrepressible versatility of mind and native rapidity of thought. He has hardly 
stated the arguments of one side of a question before the weak points in his 
own discourse seem to discomfort him, and the strong points of an imaginary 
adversary rise so clearly in view that he is compelled to rehearse them as well. 
It is not to be denied that to the many who wish for conclusions rather than 
the processes by which they are arrived at—who want a cut-and-dried opinion 
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with as little mental labour as possible—such a temper of mind is most repulsive. 
It is probable that the writer knows this as well as anybody, and that he has 
laid his account to endure any penalties which may accrue to him on that score. 

The majority of these essays consists of discussions concerning what, by a 
common but vague term, are called ‘‘ social subjects :’—‘‘ Quarrels,” ‘‘ Thrift,” 
‘‘ Husbands,” ‘‘ Needy Men.” The titles here give a complete notion of the 
subject matter, and the treatment is that of comedy in all but the superficial 
form. The dialogue is not there, but the observing eye, the quick aim, which 
wings and brings down with a snap shot the social foible or meanness, are in 
the truest tone of sober comedy. For instance :— 







“At most dinner-tables to let off an epigram is a certain means of checking what 
is ironically called the flow of conversation. The people either laugh in a hollow way, 
which shows them to be more than doubtful whether they have quite apprehended the 
point, or they simply gaze at the speaker in solemn silence, with the look peculiar to 
oxen interrupted in their browsing.” 


































Again, in the paper on ‘“‘ The Artisan and his Friends,” and alluding to the 
cant which the latter often display : 





“Then, of course, the virtuous citizen should never play cards. They are too excit- 
ing, and are surrounded with all manner of evil associations. Chess and draughts 
are the only diversions which it is safe for the inflammable artisan to indulge in. True 
the philanthropic gentleman who begins the evening by a speech to this effect at a 
committee meeting, probably winds up with a rubber at his own club. And he would 
feel rather exasperated, if on reaching his favourite haunt, he found that his own 
committee had made a rule forbidding the sale of wine and spirits in the club-house, 
and peremptorily excluding cigars. But of course there is all the difference in the world 
between the two cases. The patron of the working-man has probably been occupied 
all day with nothing more exhausting than the invention of fussy, philanthropic 
schemes. His nature demands a little fillip. A sonorous specch exhorting the artisan 
to thrift and industry and self-denial, is a capital form of refreshment for a man 
who is half dead with idleness. A vigorous denunciation of the public-house makes 
aman enjoy so much more keenly a club, which is simply a public-house on fashionable 
and exclusive principles. The sense of calm yet glowing comfort which springs up 
in man, after beseeching other people to be good, and to work hard, and to deny them- 
selves, must be experienced before it can be understood.” 





Our space is limited, and so must be our extracts; but there is not one of this 
class of the essays from which this humorous delineation of some popular trait, 
either of men or manners, is absent; and it may be noticed that it does not 
spring from a weak and superficial tendency merely to make fun—it is quiet 
humour, not exaggerated caricature. 

On the other hand, this comic vein is not overdone. The writer can be severe 
and stoical, too, on occasion. The whole of the article on ‘‘ False Steps” is 
inspired with a lofty tone of determination and self-reliance. 

“Tt is the slovenliness of men and women, which for the most part makes their 
lives so unsatisfactory. They do not sit at the loom with keen eye and deft finger, 
but they work listlessly and without a sedulous care, to piece together as they best 
may the broken threads. We are apt to give up work too soon, to suppose that a 


single breakage has ruined the cloth. The men who get on in the world are not daunted 
by one nor a thousand breakages.” 


Equally good in another form of excellence is the paper on the ‘‘ Weakness 
of Public Opinion,” in which the pretentious futility of that belauded sham is 
admirably exposed. ‘‘ Praise and Blame,” again, is a well-directed blow at a 
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form of cant very much in yogue now-a-days. We are continually being told 
by writers of a certain school that it is quite wicked to dwell on faults, that 
noble minds fasten on merits and beauties and pass by defects and errors with 
eyes piously averted or purblind for the occasion. 

“The voice of condemnation is now to be lifted up. Ignorance and cant and all the 
other pests of society are to be gently ignored.” .... But “ there is not an instance 
on record of a social pest dying of its own accord. They have always to be strangled, 
and even then have a knack of dying amazingly hard It is paying Humbug 
and Folly a most unreasonable high compliment to suppose that they are quite willing 
to retire from the scene the moment that good people cease to look at them.” 


’ 


Very wise also is this from ‘‘ Minor Tribulations :”— 

“We need not be surprised at the constant stumblings of people who clothe them- 
selves in a philosophy which is too big for them. Any philosophy is too big for a man 
of average moral size, which overlooks the reality and influence of minor tribulations. 
They are precisely those difficulties by which people are most commonly beset, just as it 
is the small loose stones on the road, and not the boulders, which bring a horse on his 
knees.” 


A more pointed, and, at the same time, picturesque simile than this last it 
would not be easy to meet with. 

Interspersed at intervals in the volume we find three or four essays of an 
entirely different cast from any which we have as yet named; papers of. sober, 
serious, philosophic disquisition. ‘‘ Literary Industry,” ‘‘ Philosophers and . 
Politicians,” ‘‘ Nineteenth Century Sadness,” are instances of what we mean ; 
but especially would we draw attention to ‘‘ New Ideas.” The difficulties 
which these latter meet with on attempting to make their way in the world, are 
pointed out with singular lucidity and breadth of view; and the argument in 
which it is sought to prove that the worst, most dangerous enemies of ‘‘ New Ideas” 
are by no means only the knayes and blockheads, but very often the clever though 
uncandid minds who do not care about any truths unless they be vigorous and 
well to do in the world, is not only thoroughly new but most strikingly put. 

We have already said enough to show the suggestiveness and wide range of 
observation and experience manifested in this volume. In it we have the rapid 
glances of a highly subtle and cultivated mind over the various phases, whether 
sorrowful or ludicrous, of modern life. A thorough contempt and hatred of 
shams and pretences, a half sarcastic, half compassionate distrust of enthusiasms 
and aspirations which would fain fly before they can walk ; a pretty extensive 
belief in the self-deluding selfishness and humbug of the average of men, 
coupled with a yearning, hinted rather than expressed, for something nobler 
and higher than a rigidly candid and sincere observation of life entitles us, with 
our present lights, to hold; the heartiest recognition of the paramount claims 
of free thought and liberal culture, and the deep conviction that moral and in- 
tellectual worth are attainable by no transcendental moonshine, but by pain- 
ful and laborious effort and self-denial ;—these, in a rough outline, are the 
author’s predominant views and standpoints. He hopes in his preface that 
these essays may prove to be suggestive, and we have found them so to a most 
stimulating degree. Vistas of inquiry are opened up all around us, each 
inviting us to enter it with promise of recompense for our pains. But a few 
paces down these pleasant bowers are all that is allowed us; our nimble guide 
is off in another direction, and we are left with a very active stock of new ideas 
and emotions to harmonise and work out in the best way we can. It is mani- 
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fest that there is a prodigality of thought in such a mode of writing a book 
which is akin to waste. A less fertile writer would have changed his sovereigns 
into shillings, or at least into half-crowns. In any case it is only the truth to 
say that many a ponderous treatise or heavy history which attracts attention by 
dint of sheer bulk and pretension, does not contain a tithe of the original thought 
and intellectual vigour to be found in these short, modest essays. 

And now, to make our praise worth having, we are going to find a fault or 
two. The tendency to see all round a question, to balance arguments, and to 
avoid one-sidedness, is carried sometimes, we think, a little too far. It is 
occasionally not easy to find out what opinion the author finally adheres to after 
introducing and dismissing half-a-dozen divergent or hostile views. We doubt 
not of his own clear apprehension of some definite residuum visible to him after 
the process of hitting one idea after another on the head by its successor has 
been gone through ; and of course it need not be said that it is often enough 
in this world the part and indication of a wise man to avoid a sharp conclusion 
and sit down in quiet ignorance, as Locke said. Still we think that occasionally 
the want of bias is all but excessive. 

Again, the author comes out strongly on the subject of Cynicism. He has 
two articles on it, and he often touches it while passing to other questions. As 
arule, he speaks of it with the mixed contempt and indignation with which wise 
men mostly regard it. But is he sure that a speck of it has never fallen on his 
own pages? This is not a point on which we care to dwell, more especially 
because it appears to us todepend more upon the manner than the matter of the 
author. Most of his pointed, well-aimed shafts are the manifest outbreaks of 
a sincere mind disgusted with vice and insincerity. Still we would remind him 
that very often the most vigorous denouncer of intoxication is the drunkard in 
his intervals of sobriety; that no sect vilifies Roman Catholics with the bitter- 
ness occasionally shown by Puseyites ; and that it is possible to hate a passion 
or a foible with unfeigned vehemence just because it is so near us that our view 
of it is very complete. J. C. Morison. 


DIvINE PROVIDENCE IN ITS RELATION TO PRAYER AND PLAGUES. By the 
Rey. JAMES CRANBROOK. Second Edition. Edinburgh: A. Fullarton 
and Co. 

THERE can be no mistaking the significant signs of a very serious change in 

the public mind respecting religious freedom. The insensible changes in opinion 

which have been ‘silently accumulating under the combined influences of 
scientific discovery and historical research, premonitory of a new Reformation 

(which one may hope will be effected without violence and the reaction conse- 

quent upon violence), are now manifesting themselves in an increased freedom 

of expression. Clergy, no less than laity, are beginning to see that it is 
eminently desirable no longer to conceal their opinions. Clergy, no less than 
laity, are beginning to brave the uproar and the social persecution which have 
always followed the expression of dissent from current opinions; and they find 
themselves supported in this conflict with prejudice and ignorance by a daily 
increasing body both of clergy and laity. The public is beginning to respect 
sincerity and outspoken courage, even on points which formerly would have 
excited bitter hostility. It is awakening to a sense of the vital importance of 
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truthfulness. Let each man say what he really believes, and let the conflict of 
opinions strike out the sparks of illumination. 

Among the most recent indications may be named the noble speech of Dr. 
Norman Macleod respecting the observance of the Sabbath, and the singularly 
bold sermons of the Rev. James Cranbrook now before us. These sermons are 
on the religious side what Professor Tyndall’s remarkable letters in the Pail 
Mall Gazette were on the scientific side: a firm, manly, and well-reasoned 
protest against a fast-decaying misconception of the government of the world. 
Mr. Cranbrook would substitute the conception of a natural and regular 
Providence for the old conception of a supernatural and fitful Providence, 
which he thinks injurious, because 

‘Tn the first place, it lessens our sense of the obligation we are all under, to study and 
conform ourselves with those established laws of nature which determine our individual, 
social, and national well-being. And, in the second place, it sets religion and facts in 
antagonism, and therefore renders it more difficult for men of scientific culture to hold 
fast by religion.” 

He declares, and truly declares, 


“That it is impossible for men of the culture of the present day to believe in the super- 
natural interferences supposed in the doctrine of a supernatural providence. I do not 
mean by this to assert that those who believe in such interferences have no kind of 
culture. But this is pre-eminently an age of science, and the culture of this age is 
emphatically scientific. Men may, therefore, be great classical scholars, and much else 
which gives culture of a certain sort, but unless they possess the training, or be imbued 
with the spirit of science, it is the culture of another age, not of this. Now all who 
possess such a training and spirit believe in the undeviating constancy and order of 
nature’s methods or laws. Science could not proceed a step without such a belief. And 
the belief arises in the mind not merely because the thing is proved, but also because 
the whole tendency of scientific thought is in that direction. Get into the groove along 
which scientific thought is moving, and you could no more doubt the undeviating order 
of the sequences of nature than you could doubt that two and two make four. And it 
is not merely those who make science their chief study who come under the action of 
this tendency. But scientific thought being predominant, or approaching .towards 
predominancy, its tendencies influence those who know little of science, and thus lead 
them unconsciously to adopt its spirit.” 


He believes in a natural Providence, and in that only :—. 


“For we know nothing whatsoever of efficient causes, nor whether there is any such 
thing, save God only. All we know is the existence of law, #.c. that events take place 
according to a fixed order, the same antecedents being invariably followed by the same 
consequents. This, then, is what I mean by a natural providence, that our Creator 
always acts by a fixed natural order, NEVER in opposition to that order, or independently of it. 
. .. . L repudiate the doctrine of what I have called a supernatural providence as a 
figment and relic of the days of ignorance and darkness, as detrimental to the evidently 
designed development of man’s strength and energies. I reject it because it fosters the 
heathenish notion of perpetual miracle, accounting for every event scientific ignorance 
cannot explain by the superstitious conceit that a Divinity has been visiting the earth. 

I reject it, because it turns us adrift upon the heaving ocean of time without 
rudder, chart, or compass, making us in effect as helpless as though we were the sport of 
chance, rendering useless prevision and thought. I reject it, because it would render 
unnecessary the use of the powers God has given us; it would make us non-accountable 
for the events of time, because then those events would be independent of us, and thus 
would cause a reversion of our whole modes of thought and fecling.” 


It is impossible to speak with plainer sincerity. Mr. Cranbrook is aware of 
what can be said on the other side, and thus meets one of the strongest 
arguments :— 


“But some one may say, there is still a very general, and there was once nearly a 
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universal, conviction that good men are so under the ‘protection of God that they are 
saved from many physical evils, and blessed with much physical good, in a way which 
only allows of the explanation that God specially interferes with the natural course of 
things on their behalf. Now, ‘that the practice of virtue and religion, by’ the influ- 
ence it has upon the whole character, tends to secure indirectly temporal advantages, I 
can have no doubt, and I’ shall have to refer to the principle again. But beyond this 
indirect tendency, the conviction is entirely baseless and untrue. Only let us open our 
eyes upon the facts of life, and we shall find they entirely contradict it. Religion brings 
the rewards of religion in a blessed communion with God. Virtue brings the rewards 
of virtue in the well-being and happiness of the mind. And physical action or conduct 
brings the appropriate physical results, according to the nature of the action or conduct. 
Farm your land badly, providence will not give you, on account of your piety, good 
crops. Farm it with the most perfect skill and industry, and although you break every 
commandment in the Decalogue, providence will fill your barns with plenty. Inherit 
a good constitution from your parents, and observe perfectly all the conditions of health, 
providence will not carry you off with consumption, although you lie, cheat, and swear. 
Violate, with a sickly constitution, the conditions of health, providence will not save 
you from premature death, although you be the most perfect saint. These are not 
theories, but matters of fact, forced upon us by every day’s observation.” 

Again :— 

“ But, it is constantly argued, there are innumerable cases in which men of most accurate 
science have failed to discover any natural causes, as, ¢.g., in the prevalent cattle plague, 
and the cholera; and, therefore, we are justified is ascribing such cases to the immediate 
action and judgments of God. But by what are we justified in doing so? Not by pious 
reverence, for pious reverence is more fully satisfied in contemplating the wisdom of 
God as displayed in the fixed order of nature. Not by Scripture, for the language of 
Scripture (as I shall presently show) requires a different interpretation. Not by the 
spirit and tendency of modern thought, for the spirit and tendency of modern thought 
are all in the opposite direction. The progress of modern science every day strengthens 
in all cultivated minds the conviction of the order and uniformity of nature, and that 
sooner or later all her processes will be understood. Every day almost, science is 
solving mysteries, and narrowing the domain of what has been considered as belonging 
to the miraculous and supernatural. Until comparatively a few years, there was, ¢.g., 
nothing considered as more directly and supernaturally under Divine control than the 
winds; and nothing was considered more directly a judgment of God than destruction 
by their storms. And yet see how changed everybody’s notions now are about that. 
Science has so far ascertained the laws of the winds that from day to day she can predict 
with tolerable accuracy, the changes which will take place, and discern the approach of 
a storm whilst yet there is time to seek refuge from its fury. How then can any one 
who knows such facts as these do otherwise than believe that when physiology has made 
further progress we shall understand the processes of nature which originate the cholera, 
and every other kind of plague? No. It seems to me we should be denying our 
reason, we should be ignoring the whole teaching of the world’s history and progress, 
we should be resisting the entire tendency of all the highest, clearest, and most culti- 
vated thought of the age, and should be maligning, not glorifying God, if we did not, 
with humble confidence of success, calmly but diligently search for the natural causes of 
all such unknown calamities, rather than ignorantly and rashly ascribe them to divine 
wrath and judgment.” 


He admits the subjective efficacy of prayer, but firmly denies its objective 
efficacy ; admits that it is capable of modifying the praying soul, but denies 
that it ever alters the external order of events. And having argued his case 
with great clearness and noble earnestness, fortifying himself by the teachings 
of Religion and Science, he thus concludes :— 

‘* My one great concern has been to show to those who have inherited the culture of this 
age, that religion—that the Christian religion—is not responsible for the false interpre- 
tations of past generations—that it is possible to believe in God, and yet hold fast by 
one’s scientific knowledge and convictions. You all know the sort of attacks my 
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attempt has brought down upon me. For myself I heed them not any more than I 
should heed the cobwebs that spread over the garden path on an autumn morning. When 
people use vituperative language I ‘am sorry for their poor morality. When they use 
illogical arguments, and make irrelative quotations from Scripture, I am sorry their 
reasoning powers are not better developed. That is all. Why should I be angry? If 
they could help it they would do differently.” 

No one can read these sermons without perceiving that the preacher is a 
remarkable man, and that his courage is a hopeful sign. That these sermons 
should have produced great excitement in Scotland, and brought upon him ‘‘a 
formidable host of criticism, assaults, and misrepresentations,” may readily be 
imagined. Had it been otherwise there would have been little merit in them. 
The only way to escape criticism and misrepresentation is to say what every one 
is saying, no matter what every one may be thinking. Epiror. 


Time AND Space. A Metaphysical Essay. By Suapwortn H. Hopeson. 
Longman & Co. 1865. 

Mora FREEDOM RECONCILED WITH CAUSATION BY THE ANALYSIS OF THE 
PRocEss OF SELF-DETERMINATION. By Henry TRAVIS, M.D. Longman 
and Co. 1865. 

SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY : FOUNDED ON THE TEACHING OF THE LATE SAMUEL 
TAYLOR CoLERIDGE. By the late JosEpH HENRY GREEN. Edited, with a 
Memoir of the Author’s Life, by Joun Simon, F.R.S. 2 Vols. Macmillan 
and Co. 1865. 

TiesE publications are among the signs of an awakening interest in meta- 
physical philosophy, which for some years had been dormant in England. 
Mr. Hodgson’s Essay is ineyery way remarkable ; and to metaphysicians I can 
emphatically recommend it as worthy a place beside the very best speculative 
works. It is subtle, learned, impartial. Mr. Hodgson has read extensively, 
and thought patiently. He has Aristotle and Hegel at his fingers’ ends—no 
small achievement in itself—yet is acquainted with most of the other great 
thinkers from Plato to Comte." Although professedly treating of Time and Space, 
the Essay really runs over most of the capital questions of metaphysics. The 
style is clear and weighty. The ‘‘ getting up” of the book is so elegant as to 
inake the study of it an extra pleasure. I say nothing here of the author’s 
own conclusions, which must be debated among metaphysicians who accept his 
method ; my business is simply to call attention to one of the profoundest and 
most philosophical essays that our speculative literature can boast of. 

Dr. Travis once more discusses the much debated question of Free Will. 
The interest in his little volume mainly arises from the fact that the writer, after 
having for many years held the doctrine of Necessity, suddenly discovered a 
fundamental error in that doctrine, and a possible reconciliation between what 
was true in it and in its antagonistic doctrine. He did not quit the camp of the 
Necessitarians to pass over to that of the defenders of Free Will; but he saw how 
peace could be made between the opponents; how each side was right in what 
it affirmed, and each side wrong in what it denied. His solution was briefly 
this :—The doctrine of Necessity is true inasmuch as it affirms the universality 
of Causation and that acts are caused by motives; the doctrine of Free Will is 
true inasmuch as it affirms that man possesses a power of Self-determination. 
And he reconciles the seeming contradiction by showing that man has this 
power of Self-determination, but that this power is not independent of, but 
subject to, causation. The essay contains several ingenious and instructive 
remarks ; but with regard to the fancied reconciliation of the two schools, I 
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imagine both would repudiate it. The necessitarians would say (and truly say) 
that they never denied this power of self-determination as Dr. Travis under- 
stands it; the libertarians would say that they could not accept it. Dr. Travis 
has only to look into Mr. John Mill’s book on Hamilton and Professor Bain’s 
‘Emotions and the Will,” to see that he is fighting against an imaginary 
school in his assaults on the necessitarians. It is a common mistake to con- 
found Necessity with Fatalism. Now, the line of separation is broad between 
these doctrines: Necessity recognises universal causation, the necessary action 
of sequences among phenomena; in other words, it affirms that no event 
happens which is not determined according to pre-existing conditions. Fatalism 
disregards conditions, and recognises the action of an overruling Law, or Fate, 
according to which every event must happen and will happen, be the conditions 
what they may. 

Of Mr. Green’s ‘‘ Spiritual Philosophy ” all I feel tempted to say here is, that 
those minds that have been able to extract nourishment from Coleridge’s hash 
of German and scholastic speculations, will reyerently open these two volumes 
of Logic, First Principles, and Christology, and believe that in getting new 
names they have got new ideas. Coleridge here appears, for the first time, in 
a systematic form ; whether a vague and fragmentary form of exposition were 
not better suited to the vagueness of his conceptions, may be decided by others. 
The book is a handsome book; and the affectionate memoir prefixed by Mr. 
Simon creates a respect for Mr. Green as aman; but for myself, I am too far 
removed from the methods and results of such philosophical speculation to 
recognise any value in it.’ The fault may be mine; I can only indicate the 
fact. Ifany one prefers such a treatise on Logic to the treatise by Mr. John 
Mill—if any one thinks that Coleridge had a revelation to make—let him seek 
these things in Mr. Green’s volumes. EDITOR. 


FLEMISH RELICS; ARCHITECTURAL, LEGENDARY, AND PicroriaL. By F. G. 
STEPHENS. Illustrated with Photographs by Cundall and Fleming. 
A. W. Bennett. 1866. 

Marmion. By Sir WaLrer Scorr. With Photographic Illustrations by 
Thomas Arman. A. W. Bennett. 1866. 

THE BorRDER: ITs ABBEYS AND CASTLES. With-Photographic Illustrations 
by Wilson and Thompson. <A. W. Bennett. 1865. 

THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. By W. Howirr. With Photographic 
Illustrations by Sedgfield and Ogle. A. W. Bennett. 1865. 

THE application of photography to book-illustration is rapidly becoming 

extensive. The works at the head of this notice are very noticeable specimens ; 

especially that of ‘‘ Flemish Relics,” the photographs of which will recal many 

a pleasant visit to many a holiday traveller. Not only are the buildings 

happily presented, but their history and archeology are carefully compiled by 

Mr. Stephens. The ‘‘ Marmion” is less commendable: the conception was a 

mistake. How can the reader of that poem accept a picture of modern Edin- 

burgh with Scott’s monument, as an illustration suited to Scott’s poem? How 

can ruins of an ancient castle be accepted as illustrating the poet’s description 

of that castle when it was ‘‘ asa thing of life?” The little book extracted from 

Mr. William Howitt’s larger book, and here presenting the ‘‘ Ruined Abbeys of 

Yorkshire,” may not only lie on the drawing-room table among the elegancies, 


but is handy enough to be slipped into the.carpet-bag during a trip into 
Yorkshire, EpIror. 








